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time of writing to interpret with any confidence 

the meaning and consequences of the resignation 
of the Greek Government. It has come as a complete 
surprise even in the best-informed quarters in this 
country. M. Zaimis, though not prepared at present to 
take the risks of war, was genuinely friendly to the 
Allies ; and, reports to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the Greek officials, under the direction of their Govern- 
ment, have been acting in complete harmony with the 
Allied commanders in connection with the landing of 
troops and the advance from Salonica. It was generally 
understood that M. Venizelos, no better Government 
being in prospect, would refrain from upsetting that of 
M. Zaimis. Evidently, however, if that was his intention, 
he has changed his mind, and has determined to precipi- 
tate a fresh crisis. In the worst event the Chamber 
may be dissolved, a new General Election ordered, and 
the pro-German M. Gounaris recalled to power in the 
meantime. This, in view of the impossibility of obtain- 
ing money by constitutional means, might mean an 
early demobilisation of the Greek army; but such a 
course would be so obviously against the national 
interests in any event that even M. Gounaris might 
hesitate to advise it. M. Venizelos perhaps hopes that 
this dilemma will prove insoluble without his help, and 
that he may therefore be reinstated in office to carry 
out the only policy which accords with the national 
interests and the national feeling of Greece. The con- 
ditions, it should be observed, have changed in his 
favour since he last resigned, in that the despatch of 
really powerful Allied forces to Servia is now assured. 

* a” * 


Of the actual progress of the campaign in Servia there 


[ is impossible on the information available at the 
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is little reliable information. We know, however, that 
the Austro-German advance in the north has succeeded 
up to the point of establishing direct communication 
though not as yet railway communication—between 
Berlin and Constantinople via Bulgaria. If and when 
the desired section of railway is secured, the Servians 
will probably be relieved of further attacks from that 
quarter, and will have only the Bulgarian offensive to 
face. That offensive is obviously formidable, and has 
been making steady, if not unbroken, progress. But there 
is no need as yet to despair of Servia’s ability, with the 
aid of the not inconsiderable Anglo-French forces that 
are already on the spot, to offer substantial resistance 
until such time as much more powerful reinforcements 
can arrive. We are entitled to hope that she may yet 
be saved from the fate of Belgium. 
* * 8 

Surprise, apparently genuine, has been very widely 
expressed at Mr. Asquith’s statement that the Darda- 
nelles expedition, so far from being a sort of private 
venture of Mr. Churchill’s, was undertaken with the full 
authority and approval of the Cabinet and of the Allied 
Governments. For some of the popular illusions 
regarding the war the Government has undoubtedly 
been responsible, but for this particular misapprehension 
there has never been any excuse. It was quite incon- 
ceivable, as we ventured to point out when the question 
was first raised six months ago, that an enterprise of 
this magnitude should have been embarked upon without 
the active approval—as distinguished from mere tacit 
or grudging consent—of the Cabinet as a whole. Lord 
Fisher may have been overruled, but he cannot have 
been lightly overruled. The Prime Minister's explicit 
statement merely confirms a conclusion regarding which 
no one should have required assurances other than those 
of ordinary common sense. The enterprise is now, 
naturally enough, since it has failed, regarded as the 
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prime blunder of the war, but it is interesting to observe 
that those who are loudest in the condemnation of it as 
a rash and insufficiently considered project are precisely 
those who are urging the need for more rapid decision 
on great issues of strategy and policy. Would the 
caution and foresight of Sir Edward Carson, we wonder, 
have led him to give his support to “ the doubts and 
hesitations ” of Lord Fisher or to the confidence of Mr. 
Churchill and the bulk of the younger naval experts, 
including the Admiral on the spot? It is an interesting 


conundrum. 
* ok om 


For our part we do not see how the Government, even 
if it had foreseen all the difficulties of the Dardanelles 
campaign, could have come to any other decision than 
to go forward. The history of the struggle shows plainly 
that, though success has been denied us, the chances of 
success, right up to the attack on Suvla Bay in August, 
were more than sufficient to justify the attempt. Indeed, 
we would go further, and say that the profit and loss 
account of this enterprise has yet to be drawn up, and 
that on which side the balance will eventually appear 
is by no means a foregone conclusion. Whether the 
time has now come to withdraw is another question. 
Against withdrawal there must be set the inevitably 
heavy cost in lives of the process of re-embarkation, the 
equally inevitable loss of prestige throughout the East, 
and the consideration that some 200,000 of the best 
Turkish troops would be set free for use elsewhere. In 
favour of withdrawal it is urged that the difficulties of 
maintaining supplies during the winter are almost 
insuperable, that the losses due to disease and privation 
will be enormous, that the whole force stands a chance 
of being driven into the sea by German munitions and 
Bulgarian reinforcements, that our prestige can best be 
re-established by strong action in some quarter where 
success is at least possible, and that Turkish troops, 
invincible in such defensive positions as the Gallipoli 
Peninsula affords, will cease to be even formidable when 
they are employed elsewhere on offensive operations. 
Evidently the factors in the problem are numerous and 
complex. The balance of advantage cannot be deter- 
mined without much more detailed information than the 
publie has access to. 

* * * 

Lord Haldane’s plea for the strengthening of the 
General Staff in London is one for which a good deal of 
support has been accumulating for some weeks in the 
most diverse quarters, and we hope that it will receive 
the fullest attention. At the same time, it is perhaps 
worth pointing out that this very important matter is 
quite a different one from that on which we ventured to 
lay stress last week, and which is possibly of even greater 
importance—namely, the improvement of the Staffs 
(and particularly the minor Staffs) of our armies in the 
field. Sir John French’s dispatch describing our recent 
offensive in France only makes it clearer than ever to 
all who can read between its lines that, making all due 
allowance for unavoidable imperfections and mishaps, 
it was bad Staff work that robbed us in this as in previous 
instances of the main‘ fruits of a heroic and costly attack. 
Bad Staff work is practically certain to continue until 
the strictly limited supply of brains available from our 





pre-war Army is freely and systematically reinforced 
from the far more copious supply which has flowed into 
the Army since the war began. What is true of Staff 
officers is true of officers generally. The Army plan of 
acting as if an officer’s life began on the day that he took 
a commission, and ignoring all elements in his previous 
career, except social (and perhaps political) connections, 
becomes grotesque when applied to an officer corps 
recruited as ours has been in the past fifteen months, 
But this problem (affecting as it does tens of thousands 
of cases) is a much harder one to get solved than that of 
the London General Staff. 
* * cod 

In the absence of definite figures the reports which 
are coming in from all parts of the country as to the 
progress of Lord Derby’s recruiting campaign justify 
confidence that the ultimate results will be in the 
highest degree satisfactory. Every man of military age 
has now been informed in the clearest possible terms 
that, to quote Mr. Asquith, “ without exception or 
qualification of any kind, he ought to be doing the thing 
for which, in view of the purposes of the war, he is best 
fitted.” In other words, private considerations, no 
matter how urgent, ought not any longer to be taken 
into account. We have always maintained that when 
a call was authoritatively made on this basis the response 
would be immediate and enormous, and so it appears 
to be. It seems to be almost impossible now 
that by November 30th there will be left any sub- 
stantial number of men who can be spared from civil 
life and yet have not volunteered. The Prime Minister's 
(and Lord Derby's) statement that married men who 
now offer to enlist, if and when called upon, will not be 
held to their undertaking “ until the unmarried men are 
dealt with” is a valuable aid for canvassers, but it is 
not quite unambiguous. Some unmarried men will, in 
any case, refuse to serve, for conscientious and other 
reasons. If, therefore, the statement be strictly and 
literally interpreted, it would seem to convey a promise 
that no married men will be asked to serve until com- 
pulsion (for unmarried men) has been put into effect : 
which is hardly what Mr. Asquith can have meant. We 
take it that what is intended is that substantial justice 
shall be done as between these two classes of eligibles, 
and that compulsion for the unmarried will be employed 
before the married are called upon if the number of the 
former is sufficient to save the latter from the necessity 
of serving. 

aA a x 

Dissatisfaction with the working of the Munitions Act 
has reached a point at which even the Times feels 
obliged to issue a warning as to the possibility of new 
and grave labour troubles being precipitated. The Act 
has given rise to a number of real grievances, of which 
the most serious is the power given to employers to 
refuse a man his discharge. The employer may, on the 
other hand, dismiss any man at any moment. Such an 
arrangement, as the 7'imes, rather late in the day, points 
out, is “‘ an intolerable curtailment of personal liberty ° ; 
and it says a great deal for the self-sacrificing patriotism 
of the working class that so far they have endured this 
tyranny without revolt. The provision might have 
been comparatively harmless if it had been wisely 
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administered ; but, as Mr. Barnes stated in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, the Munitions Tribunals are 
largely in the hands of lawyers and other persons who 
seem to regard it as a patriotic duty to refuse to listen 
to the workman's “ excuses,”’ and to inflict summary 
and exemplary punishments in every case brought 
before them. We do not suggest any minor amendment 
of the Act. The whole of its disciplinary provisions 
(being entirely one-sided) were a stupid blunder which 
can only be rectified by their complete withdrawal. 
Xe * th 
It is high time that some organisation should take in 
hand the defence of persons charged under the Defence 
of the Realm Act. Last Saturday, at Blackpool, a 
commercial traveller was fined £100, or three months’ 
imprisonment, for having said something in casual 
conversation in a railway carriage alleged to be “ likely 
to cause disaffection ’’ and “ likely to prejudice recruit- 
ing.”” As the trial was in camera, we do not know what 
were the terrible words that were uttered or how they 
came to be reported. But it opens up a vista! We 
have all heard things said in railway carriages, and also 
in club smoking rooms, “likely to cause disaffection ”’ ; 
and these may now, it seems, be reported, without being 
taken down in shorthand, to “ the competent military 
authority "’ ; with the result, if the culprit is poor and 
friendless, of a summary conviction by any two Justices 
of the Peace and a vindictive sentence. The public is 
not at all aware of the number of prosecutions and con- 
victions of this sort that are taking place. Some 
repressive action of the kind may well be necessary ; 
but it is significant that it is only “ little’’ people 
against whom proceedings are taken. No _ person 
belonging to the professional or propertied class—not 
even a member of a powerful Trade Union—has yet been 
prosecuted for this indefinite offence. We put it to 
Sir John Simon that prosecutions of this sort ought not 
to be undertaken without the sanction either of the 
Home Secretary or the Attorney-General. 
Ok + a 
The London County Council, in cutting down its 
education service by £360,000, and the services of all its 
seventeen other committees by no more than £75,000, 
economises at the wrong end. Besides suspending all 
the educational improvements that were in progress, the 
Council intends to make every six teachers do the work 
of.seven, to stop the supply of books, to skimp the school 
fires, to let the schools go unpainted and uncleansed, to 
stop the vacation play centres, to shut up some of the 
smaller technical institutions, and so on. Worst of all, 
the policy of excluding from school all children under 
five—in spite of the fact that we have not in 
London the écoles maternelles of Paris—is to be extended. 
Such restriction of the education service might be de- 
fended as part of a policy of universal and rigorous 
national retrenchment, but it cannot be justified as 
long as the expenditure of the well-to-do on personal 
luxuries and comforts is permitted to continue at its 
present level. For all this saving, it must be understood, 
is not to help the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but is to 
be presented to the average ratepayer in a reduction of 
tates. The children of Bermondsey and Bethnal Green 
are to suffer in order that the lessees and property owners 





of the City and Westminster, to whom no less than one- 
fourth of the whole saving will accrue, may be able to 
maintain their accustomed course of life. We hope that 
no other local governing authority will follow the evil 
example of the L.C.C. 


2% * * 


We have to record a very ugly fact. At a recent 
meeting between the London Insurance Committee and 
the National Insurance Commissioners it was admitted 
that, owing to a deficit in the Insurance funds, tuber- 
culous persons (duly insured) were finding that the pro- 
vision made for them was being summarily stopped. 
The Government, it was said, flatly refused to allow any 
more money to be allocated to make good the shortage 
of Insurance Act funds, whether for the tuberculous 
patients, for the chemists, or for the Approved Societies 
that are weighed down by the unforeseen magnitude 
of the sickness and disablement claims. The Insurance 
Commissioners, at their wits’ end, actually made the 
despairing suggestion that these tuberculous insured 
persons (for whom no suitable accommodation had been 
provided, and whose maintenance at home the Insurance 
Committees could not continue to supply) should be 
relegated to the Poor Law. We are glad to say that the 
London Insurance Committee received this suggestion 
with such horror, and denounced it so vigorously, that 
the Commissioners omitted all mention of their own 
suggestion from their official record of the proceedings. 
If the British Government goes bankrupt, it ought not 
to make its first default towards the sick persons whose 
money it has compulsorily taken under the Insurance 
Act. Mr. McKenna will have to recognise that it is as 
necessary to meet all the obligations to insured persons 
as it is to meet the interest on Consols. 


o* * oe 


An Irish correspondent writes: There appears to be 
no doubt that numbers of young Irishmen from the 
western counties have departed to America for fear of 
conscription. Others, however, who in the ordinary 
course of events would have emigrated, joined the Army 
instead—a fact that partly accounts for the recent de- 
cline in the figures of Irish emigration, to which Mr. 
Redmond points triumphantly. But this decline is 
largely due to warnings conveyed through the Press and 
pulpit in regard to the present difficulties of obtaining 
employment in American cities. On the other hand, our 
political exiles in the States are doing well—-with one 
exception, that of Mr. Larkin, the strike leader. Mr. 
Larkin left his country at the beginning of the war 
without waiting for a banishment order. He had shown 
marked hostility to the British cause, and his paper, 
The Irish Worker, was one of those suppressed by the 
military authorities last winter. It is, therefore, rather 
amusing to read that Mr. Larkin was recently turned out 
of Butte, Montana, on the charge of being pro-English ! 
Butte, which is largely inhabited by Swedes and Irish 
Catholics of the Hibernian Order (American Alliance), 
has fierce German sympathies ; and Mayor O'Connell, 
arguing that every Socialist is a Britisher at heart, 
denounced the distinguished visitor as a traitor to 
Kaiserdom and Catholicism. Mr. Larkin must sigh for 
the broader outlook that prevails in Dublin. 
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OUR CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


HE value of Parliamentary discussion even in 
! war-time was never better illustrated than by 
the Prime Minister’s statement on Tuesday 
and the debate which followed it. It is sometimes 
assumed that the main purpose of debate is to provide 
an opportunity for the ventilation of specific grievances 
and criticisms and for the revelation, if need be, by word 
of mouth, of the sins and shortcomings of the Adminis- 
tration. The House of Commons does indeed fulfil this 
necessary function; but so does that other organ of 
public opinion, the Press, and quite as efficiently. The 
peculiar value of Parliamentary debate is that it sets 
the opposing personalities of the critic and the criticised 
face to face and submits both to a test which no mere 
printed controversy can provide. A journalist or a 
member of Parliament—Mr. Amery, let us say—may 
attack with his pen the foreign policy of the Government 
and with the adventitious aid of large type and a pro- 
minent position in a great newspaper may produce the 
impression of having framed a very formidable, if not 
an unanswerable, indictment. But let the same indict- 
ment be delivered in the House of Commons with Sir 
Edward Grey sitting on the Treasury bench, and all 
its formidableness—unless, of course, it happens to be 
inherently formidable—is gone. The two men and the 
two sides of the case are seen in true perspective and it 
becomes plain once more to everybody inside the House 
and out why Sir Edward Grey is Foreign Secretary and 
Mr. Amery, or whoever it may be, is not. In other 
words, the chief function of debate on the floor of the 
House of Commons is a selective function. It separates 
the chaff from the wheat. It enables substantial and 
well-informed criticism to produce an effect it could 
never have in the Press ; whilst criticism that is rooted 
in ignorance or fear or faction it shows for what it is. 
Nothing could have been more satisfactory from the 
Prime Minister’s point of view than that Sir Edward 
Carson should follow him immediately in debate. Sir 
Edward’s supporters in the Press wrote loyally on the 
following day of the “ deep impression ” his speech had 
made, but they know perfectly well that it made no 
impression at all; that it, in fact, destroyed all that 
remained of the impression created by his resignation, 
in so far as that impression was unfavourable to his 
twenty-one colleagues who did not resign. It was the 
speech of an able and honest man, honestly and pro- 
foundly convinced that he was right and that the rest 
of the Government were wrong. But it was the speech 
also of a man who was deeply concerned to defend what 
he had done and to justify himself, even at the expense 
of the public interest. No other explanation will account 
for his publication of his letter of resignation. In that 
letter and in his speech he sought to give the impression 
which Sir Edward Grey later in the evening declared 
was wholly false—that at a certain stage the Cabinet 
proposed to repudiate its promises and the obligations 
of national honour and “ give Bulgaria a free hand to 
crush our Ally,”’ Servia. Now, even if this intention had 
ever been harboured by the Government, Sir Edward 
Carson knew perfectly well long before he spoke that a 
very different policy had been adopted and was being 


pressed forward with all possible expedition. There was 
therefore na conceivable purpose to be served by the 
publication of the charge except that of gaining credit 
for being the only honourable and courageous man in 
the Government. And for that end he was prepared to 
cast doubt upon the international good faith of Great 
Britain. In such circumstances a man of sure patriotic 
instincts would surely have remained silent. 

And what was Sir Edward Carson’s alternative to the 
policy of the Government? It was that we should 
“compel ’’ Greece to fulfil her obligations: that if she 
would not make war on our behalf we should make war 
on her. There is about this proposition a flavour 
distinctly reminiscent of the almost incredible extrava- 
gance and lack of principle which at times characterised 
the political agitation of the Ulster Covenanters. One 
hesitates to believe that Sir Edward really meant it, just 
as one used to hesitate to believe that he really meant 
half the things he said on public platforms two years ago. 
The German Government has been held up to the 
execration of humanity, not only by ourselves but by 
the entire neutral world, for its crime in seeking by force 
of arms a path through neutral Belgium. The fact that 
it did not wish to drag Belgium into the war and that it 
offered to guarantee a minimum of disturbance and full 
eventual compensation for the favour it sought has not 
been held to palliate the heinousness of its offence. 
And now we have a member of the British Government 
calmly and solemnly proposing that we should compel 
a small and unwilling neutral State, not to give us a right 
of way—she has done that—but to fight for us! The 
proposal is so outrageous, so much worse than anything 
Germany has yet done, that it is really impossible to 
treat it seriously. We can only be thankful that the 
utterances of a man who could make such a suggestion 
have ceased to carry the weight which attaches to the 
holding of high office. 

The Prime Minister's speech was not one of his 
greatest efforts. It contained here and there evidence 
that the speaker had not come through the strain of the 
last two years, and the personal criticism to which he 
has recently been subjected, quite unscathed. But 
undoubtedly it served its purpose. It gave the im- 
pression that the war is being conducted, if not with the 
most perfect foresight, at all events with courage and 
determination and with as much ability as can be ex- 
pected from a group of twenty-two men who for the most 
part do not pretend to the possession of the powers of 
genius. As far as we are able to judge the attitude of 
the man in the street we should say that nine out of ten 
of those who read the Prime Minister's speech next day 
welcomed its frank acknowledgment of past blunders 
without being quite convinced that those blunders were 

unavoidable, and felt the deepest satisfaction, not at 
those passages in which the past policy of the Govern- 
ment was defended, but at the passage in which Mr. 
Asquith declared his fixed determination to remain in 
office until he should be forcibly ejected. Nothing could 
have done more to restore confidence than that declara- 
tion. A subsequent back bench speaker in his peroration 
demanded, “ Give us a real war policy and let us have 4 
council which shall direct that policy.”’ But phrases of 
that sort arouse no echo in the mind of the normal 
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Englishman in war-time—simply because they are 
phrases and nothing more. In so far as they mean 
anything they are a demand not for deeds but for 
flamboyance; and flamboyance is the very last thing 
most of us want from the Government just now. Asa 
nation we are not inclined to expect striking policies 
from our Government or quick and brilliant successes 
from our armies. We know that our strength lies rather 
in tenacity than in brilliance and that it is in a slow and 
stubborn game that we shall win. Consequently when 
the country is told that its Government is over slow in 
coming to decisions on important issues it is inclined 
rather to be reassured than alarmed. But that is a 
secret which the “ Wanted, A Man” school of critics 
will probably never grasp. 

A word must be said about the proposed constitution 
and powers of the new War Committee of the Cabinet ; 
and it is this. The matter is surely one with which 
neither the newspapers, nor the country, nor even 
Parliament, has anything to do. If the head of the 
Government felt himself hampered by the size of bis 
Cabinet and wished to reduce the number of those who 
share with him the real executive power and responsi- 
bility, then indeed it would be the business of the nation 
and its representatives to consider the proposition and 
either veto or consent to it. But as long as the Prime 
Minister wishes to have twenty-two or any other number 
of men associated with him in council it is a mere im- 
pertinence to suggest he should be deprived of their 
assistance in any degree. It may be argued that Mr. 
Asquith is unfitted to be the head of the Administration, 
but so long as he does hold that position unchallenged 
it must be left to him and to him alone to decide how the 
actual government for which he is responsible can most 
efficiently be carried on. It is impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rule on such a matter, and it may 
safely be said that those who place faith in particular 
numbers, whether 8, or 5, or 7, can have enjoyed or endured 
little practical experience of administration by commit- 
tee. A committee of thirty may be the most efficient 
governing instrument in the world; a committee of 
three may be the most hopelessly blundering and in- 
decisive. Everything depends on its composition and 
the mutual relations of its members ; and only the man 
who is responsible for its proceedings can tell what size 
is the most workable under given conditions. In this 
matter at all events we must take the Prime Minister's 
opinion as final. The only legitimate or reasonable 
remedy open to objectors is to seek a new Prime Minister. 


CLASS BLINDNESS 


LASS blindness is a disease, common to vast 
C numbers in all classes, which makes the sufferer 
unable not merely to appreciate, but even to 

admit, the existence of facts and arguments which do not 
happen to fall within the range of the class vision. It is 
intrinsically a pathological condition, but healthy sub- 
jects are so few and far between that it is not usually 
recognised as such. Take, for instance, the workmen 
in an engineering shop, who will instantly ‘‘ down tools,” 
if the employer (even when there is no skilled artisan to 
be got) puts a smart “ unskilled” labourer to mind a 
lathe. The matter is not one for argument: the work- 


men simply cannot take in the considerations which are, 
to the employer, conclusive as to the rightness of his 
course. But the great majority of employers suffer 
from class blindness to at least as great an extent as 
their workmen. They are often, for instance, because 
they do not lead the workmen’s life, totally incapable of 
seeing anything in the workmen’s objection to the very 
serious dislocation of the lives of themselves and their 
wives, with the additional cost and labour of meals, and 
the upsetting of the children, involved in such an obvious 
economy in production as the three-shift system. Where 
is the Cheselden who shall discover how to couch our 
mental eyes for this social cataract ? 

Is it, perhaps, class blindness which is just now making 
us all so comically aware of the wicked extravagance of 
those who have much larger incomes than our own, and 
also of those who have much smaller incomes than our 
own, in unpatriotically continuing their several ways of 
living; whilst we furiously resent the suggestion, 
whether we have £200, £2,000 or £20,000 a year, that we 
could possibly change the course of life to which we are 
ourselves accustomed ? The nation as a whole has got 
to reduce its aggregate personal expenditure, so the 
Secretary of the Treasury informs us, by one-half; but 
we are honestly unable, every one of us, to see how our 
own particular household expenses could possibly be cut 
down. Have we not already given up loaf sugar ? 

There is nothing else to be done for the sufferers from 
class blindness—a disease from which, as we are now 
told about tuberculosis, practically none of us is wholly 
free—but to administer mild and, if possible, sweetened 
doses of economics in popular solutions. How can we 
restore a healthy mental vision to those who see vividly 
the lack of patriotism which allows the man in the 
munition factory to restrict his output for his own 
comfort ; and who yet are quite blind to the fact that 
their own expenditure on parlour-maids and gardeners, 
grooms and chauffeurs, merely for the personal service 
of themselves and their families, is—so far as any useful 
production is concerned—not merely restricting, but 
actually completely preventing output ? For one man 
“to slack a bit,” and thus fail to make as many shells 
as he might, is a heinous crime. For a functionless 
family to keep six men or women doing nothing more 
socially productive than ministering to the amenity of 
its own unproductive existence strikes no one—in the 
same class—as open even to criticism. But let us be 
just. A slight dawn of social consciousness may be 
traced even in the advertisements for men-servants that 
continue to appear daily in the Morning Post and else- 
where. Most of these advertisers seem now to demand 
that their grooms and gardeners, their butlers and 
chauffeurs and footmen shall be “ ineligible *—meaning 
for army enlistment. But the “ ineligibility” of your 
personal servant is no excuse for your retaining his 
services. It apparently does not occur to these self- 

conscious patriots that, even if the men they engage are 
ineligible as soldiers, it is just as wasteful, and just as 
detrimental to the national cause, to withhold or dive 

men (and women), merely for our own ease, from (a) the 
munition works, (b) manufacturing for export, or‘(c) the 
production of food, clothing or other negessaries for 
home consumption, all of which are crying aloud for 
more hands. The employment of personal servants is— 
except in so far as they may be regarded as enabling 
their employers themselves to render useful service— 
just as much a case of “ restriction of output” as any- 
thing charged against the Trade Unions. We may push 
the analogy even further. Just as every bullet has its 
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billet, so every sovereign employs its man. Leaving 
aside such mere transfers as gifts and gambling, we may, 
roughly but pretty accurately, assume that for each 
pound that we spend on anything whatsoever, we are, 
on an average, commanding and obtaining the labour 
and personal service for a whole week of an adult man 
or woman, whom we may never see, but who somewhere 
and sometime will be working for our personal benefit. 

It is entirely within our power, by increasing or 
diminishing our expenditure, to employ more or fewer of 
these unknown producers in our own service, and for our 
own ease and comfort. In ordinary times the question 
may arise whether an abrupt diminution of personal 
expenditure—a resolute refusal to buy anything more 
in the way of luxuries for a whole year—might not 
“throw people out of work.’’ (We need not stop to 
refute the perennial fallacy that “spending money is 
good for trade ’"—it is not.) But under present circum- 
stances there is no danger of involuntary unemployment. 
Every pound that we forbear to spend out of our income 
means another weck’s employment given, directly or 
indirectly, by the Government. Every pound that we 
do spend means that we have taken up, for a whole week, 
for our own selfish ends, the labour of an adult man or 
woman who might otherwise have been making shells. 

But the greatest example of class blindness is found 
in the mutual inability of the bulk of the manual workers, 
and of those who wish to subject them to compulsory 
military service, even to see each other’s objections and 
arguments. To the average workman, “ national ser- 
vice ’’ means that every able-bodied person should do 
his or her share of useful work for the community, in 
whatever way he or she best can. He would be quite 
glad to see this made really compulsory. The whole of 
the wage-earning class is, seeing that it cannot live 
without employment, already rendering this service 
without legal compulsion. It may, of course, be a fair 
matter for discussion whether any compulsory re- 
arrangement of work, as between soldiering, munition- 
making and other production, dictated by Army officers 
who are not very expert at such a task, would result in 
any improvement in the distribution of labour. But to 
the workman it seems that quite a large number of 
people are not working at all—he means the men and 
women who do no production, because they “live on 
their incomes ’—and he asks, quite logically, that, if 
there is to be Compulsory National Service, it should be 
applied all round, between the ages of 16 and 60—to the 
hundreds and thousands of functionless men and women, 
including the crowds of unoccupied daughters, who are 
in no one’s employment, because, as they say, they have 
“ private means.” But why should they retain these 
“private means”? In short, the “conscription of 
income” seems to the workman to be indissolubly 
linked up with the “ conscription of men.” 

To the middle and upper classes, on the other hand, 
this bringing in of the question of private property seems 
wholly illegitimate. To them National Service means 
only that the young men of all classes shall be com- 
pelled to join the colours ; or, if it is to be “ National 
Service in any capacity required,” that all manual 
workers, men or women, should be liable to be sent into 
the munition factories. But it never occurs to the 
propertied class that their own unmarried daughters 
over 16 should be conscripted for making shells or filling 
cartridges, and forced to work seventy hours a week in 
a distant factory, in a town where no decent lodgings 
can be found. Still less do the gentlemen of 40 or 50, 
in the West End clubs, or in the Brighton hotels, con- 





template their being themselves included in the draft 
required to fill the gigantic new factories that Mr. Lloyd 
George is running up at lightning speed in this place 
and that. It seems quite just that all men under 40 
should be made to serve in the Army, however much 
they were earning before, at the standard rate of pay. 
It would be equally just to enrol in the munition 
factories all the men between 40 and 60, however much 
they were earning before, at the standard rate of pay. 
This means, in effect, the commandeering of incomes, 

That the idea of making property as well as persons 
available for Government use is not altogether so pre- 
posterous may be seen from the example of Australia, 
When we made our National Register, in preparation for 
bringing everybody into National Service, the Common- 
wealth Government also set up a National Register, 
which is now being compiled. But the “ war cards” 
which every Australian head of a family has to fill up 
contain particulars, exacted under penalty, not only of 
the age and sex and condition of all the persons in the 
family, but also of all the incomes and property. Every 
person, male or female, has to set forth his income, and 
all its sources. (It would, by the way, be quite useful to 
know who, in this country, owns American securities 
that might be commandeered for compulsory shipment 
to pay for our munition imports.) He must specify his 
land and his motor cars, his animals and his investments. 
The implication is one with which the economist can 
find no fault. In fact, the British Government is, at 
this moment, actually more in need of money and of 
munitions than of men in the firing line. Compulsory 
National Service is as justly applicable to motor cars as 
to men, to property as to persons, to the elderly who can 
pay in money as to the young who can pay in life. The 
class blindness that prevents our recognition of this 
““ equality of sacrifice” is a rock on which the ship of 
State, steered by incautious hands, might easily be split 
in pieces, 


BALKAN DIPLOMACY AND SOME 


CRITICS 


HE charge freely made against British Diplomacy 

in the Near East is that it has so acted, 
especially since the middle of 1912, as to lose 
prestige and confidence, and in the end to be left without 
a single friend, Christian or Mohammedan. This is un- 
happily true. It does not follow, however, that the 
steps which have led to this unpalatable conclusion have 
all been blunders. Some, at least, have been inevitable 
misfortunes. We did right in the nineties to show our 
anger with the Armenian massacres, though by doing 
so we lost ground at Constantinople. When in Novem- 
ber, 1912, Mr. Asquith spoke out boldly for the Balkan 
Allies he was not wrong, though he probably made an 
end of any remnant of friendly feeling which the Turks 
may have had for us. It was at the Conference of 
London that we took a more dubious line. First came 
the expulsion of Montenegro from Scutari and the 
exclusion of Servia from the Adriatic. Next came the 
second Balkan war and the treaty of Bucharest when 
we managed to irritate Greece as we had just irritated 
Servia. Then came our order to the Turks not to re- 
occupy Adrianople and our admission of our inability to 
apply force to them when they did re-occupy it. This 
admission made away with any prestige remaining to 
us in Bulgaria. In the same year, 1918, we made an 
effort to get Italy to evacuate the Greek A°gean Islands ; 
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but as she would not go, we let her stay. In strong 
contrast we, joined with other Great Powers, did compel 
the Greeks to withdraw from Northern Epirus. When 
the disgusted inhabitants rose in arms to resist the 
Albanians we let them fight. Meanwhile we had taken 
part in that absurd interlude, the setting up of the 
Prince of Wied’s Albanian Principality. Finally, when 
the Young Turks began murdering and expelling their 
Greek subjects on a large scale, we showed just enough 
activity to antagonise the Turks without saving the 
Greeks. , 

That, briefly summed up, was our diplomacy during 
the two years before the war. And though such a 
catalogue of episodes may not seem easy to defend, there 
is, for some of it at any rate, a very real defence. All 
the time our diplomats dreaded quite rightly that a 
Balkan outbreak might lead to a great European war. 
This calamity they were anxious to avoid, and as far as 
it could be avoided by making concessions in the Balkans 
to Germany and her Allies, we were prepared to make 
them. It may not have been the wisest course to take ; 
it certainly was not successful ; yielding to bullies seldom 
is. It was, however, quite honest and quite in accord 
with general English opinion. The average Englishman 
knew nothing, and cared less, about diplomatic prestige 
in the Balkans, but he was anxious, and rightly anxious, 
to keep peace in Europe and give Germany no excuse 
for forcing a quarrel on us. 

That after the beginning of the war our diplomacy 
has fared no better, has failed in Constantinople, Athens 
and Sofia, and not yet succeeded in Bucharest is notorious 
enough. Nothing except a prompt display of foree— 
perhaps not even that—could have saved the situation 
last year at Constantinople. At the Christian capitals, 
however, some measure of success was possible, and 
should have been obtained. We failed through taking 
up a visionary policy of reconstructing the disrupted 
Balkan Alliance on a basis of lavish and impossible con- 
cessions to Bulgaria. This policy was hopeless, and the 
present writer has always believed that it would fail. 
But when pro-Bulgarian propagandists and newspaper 
writers turn round on the Foreign Office and denounce 
its efforts it is only fair to point out that the failure of 
the Foreign Office has been due to its unfortunate accep- 
tance of pro-Bulgarian legends. The extraordinary 
claims of King Ferdinand’s politicians, their distortions 
of history and political fact, have been swallowed and 
circulated, in season and out, in this country by many 
of the very gentlemen and newspapers who are now 
blaming the Foreign Office for the diplomatically friend- 
less and forlorn plight of England in the Balkans. The 
newspaper crusade against Sir Edward Grey and his 
officials might have some force if the English Press 
generally had during the last three years shown itself 
conspicuously wiser than our diplomats on the Near 
Eastern question. It has not been wiser. Never have 
we made a mistake, lost a friend or abandoned a prin- 
ciple in the Balkans but the blunder has been explained 
away, defended or loudly praised by some of the very 
writers who are now mourning over an inept Foreign 
Office. When German statesmen—with tongue in 
cheek—hailed Sir Edward Grey as Arbiter Mundi, 
English journalism took the compliment quite seriously, 
and added forthwith a cubit to the Foreign Secretary's 
pedestal. Diplomacy’s persistence in subordinating the 
friendship of other Christian States to the dream of 
capturing Bulgaria has been no secret. It has been 
patent to the meanest intelligence amongst newspaper 
readers. Did the chief newspapers of this country— 





some of them now so critical—speak out boldly and 
show the extreme danger of this policy? Did they 
expose the monstrous character of Bulgaria’s claims and 
the flagrant, indeed impudent, insincerity of her diplo- 
macy? Did they warn the Government that it was 
going the right way to work to chill Roumania and lose 
Greece without gaining Bulgaria? Did they say that 
Bulgaria was plainly not to be got on reasonable terms, 
and that we neither could nor should offer more than 
was reasonable ? Did they show any real perception of 
Balkan national feeling and of the trend of political 
designs there ? Or did they not in article after article 
follow more or less clumsily in the wake of the Foreign 
Office over the course steered by its well-meaning but 
not always lucky diplomatists ? And passing to writers 
accepted as special authorities on the Balkans, how 
many of them have given us light and leading ? 

As an example of the measure of illumination which 
we have had in the past from Balkan experts and from 
journals now critical let us take a writer from whom 
guidance above the average in accuracy might fairly 
have been expected. Let us take the Times’ “ Special 
Correspondent on the Balkan Peninsula,” a gentleman 
whose headquarters have of recent years been at Sofia, 
and whose excellent intentions, high character and store 
of experience in the Near East are unimpeachable. Has 
this enthusiastic friend of the Bulgar people made during 
the last few months the devious diplomacy of Bulgaria 
a text for any clear warnings to the public of the result 
which has now happened? On the contrary, we find 
that on April 17th he wrote, speaking of the German 
loan to Bulgaria : 

The country (Bulgaria) is under no political obligations towards any 
of the Great Powers. The statements which have been so freely circu- 
lated in the Press with regard to the political conditions imposed by 
Germany in connection with the loan of last year are mere inven- 
tions. ... It may be added that Bulgaria is equally free from 
political engagements with regard to Turkey. 


‘ 


He assured us that a “ cautious opportunism "’ was the 
keynote of M. Radoslavoff’s policy. On May 12th the 
same correspondent, drawing comparisons between the 
territorial ambitions of Servia, Greece and Bulgaria, 
stigmatised those of the first two countries as “ preten- 
sions,” and noted that beside them those of Bulgaria 
seemed ‘‘ modest indeed.” On June 21st, when dealing 
with the reply sent by Bulgaria to the Note of the four 
Entente Powers offering her very favourable conditions, 
he called this reply “ a distinct step towards an eventual 
arrangement.”” In the Times of June 30th, discussing 
the general question of public opinion in the Balkans, 
he laid the blame of our difficulties there on the Treaty 
of Bucharest, which he declared had created a “ difficult, 
artificial and unsatisfactory situation.’ All the same he 
thought that : 

At Sofia, especially, the belief in German invincibility has been 
much shaken, and once satisfied with regard to the kindred race in 
Macedonia, Bulgaria would readily throw in her lot with the Entente 
Powers. 


On July 12th he telegraphed to the Times : 


The Germanophile press here predicts the early conclusion of an 
arrangement between Turkey and Bulgaria for the cession of the Turkish 
portion of the Dedeagatch railway in accordance with German sugges- 
tions, but less optimism prevails in the best informed quarters. 


On the 15th he telegraphed indicating that the negotia- 
tions had probably collapsed. On the 28rd, however, 
he telegraphed that the convention had been signed on 
the previous day, but added that he understood that 
the agreement implied no engagement whatever of a 
political character on the part of either country. ‘“ Bul- 
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garia neither binds herself to remain neutral nor to 
permit the passage of contraband of war to Turkey.” 
In the same telegram he indicated that if the Entente 
Powers would satisfy Bulgaria in regard to the future of 
Macedonia and guarantee her against attack on the part 
of neighbouring States (!) a marked change would result 
in the orientation of her policy. On August 2nd he 
again asserted that the signing of a protocol with Turkey 
“may be regarded as practically devoid of political 
importance.” On August 31st, discussing the possi- 
bility of Bulgaria attacking Servia, he remarked that 
this seemed inconceivable “ unless Bulgaria were com- 
pelled by force majeure.” On September Ist he tele- 
graphed that Roumania alone of the Balkan States was 
ready to make “ voluntary reparation” to Bulgaria. 
On September 10th he transmitted without apparent 
scepticism M. Radoslavoff’s statement that the Turkish 
convention involved no political engagements. On the 
20th of that month he sent us the same Premier’s declara- 
tion that a convention had been signed with Turkey 
for the future maintenance of armed neutrality by Bul- 
garia. On September 28rd, speaking of the mobilisation 
of the Bulgarian Army, he wrote : 

According, however, to information obtained in responsible quarters, 
the step must not be regarded as an indication that Bulgaria is about 
to embark on a warlike adventure, or even as foreshadowing military 
action of any kind. . . . Negotiations with the Entente are not inter- 
rupted, and will, it is stated, proceed as heretofore. 


On September 24th he assured the readers of the Times 
that the Bulgarian people evidently desire peace, 
adding, “‘ it can hardly be doubted that the Government 
is aware of this sentiment, of which there is convincing 
evidence, and, looking beyond the immediate future, 
will continue to act in accordance with its declared in- 
tention to maintain strict neutrality.” Sixteen days 
later Bulgaria attacked Servia ! 

The truth is that nearly all the Balkan pundits have 
been as mistaken as other people. Fault-finding about 
our diplomacy in the Balkans not only cannot save 
spilled milk, but is deprived of dignity by the fact 
that public opinion and leading newspapers in this 
country have approved almost blindly for years past of 
all the Foreign Office has done. Its critics ought really 
to begin with themselves and register a vow to study 
foreign affairs with penitence, and to take more trouble 
and show more independence of thought in the future 
than most of them have done in the past. 

PLINTHOs. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF READING 


HISTORY 


OMETIMES, as one reads the lamentations of the 
S pessimist Press, one feels that a great number of 
modern journalists must be ignorant of the fact 

that the world existed, and that wars were waged, 
before August, 1914. They yammer like children at every 
delay or accident as though nothing like it had ever 
happened in history before. They seem to have got it 
into their heads that wars can be won in a week-end, and 
that a victory postponed is only another name for a 
disaster. They have apparently read no history since 
their school-books, and, as school-books in all countries 
have a way of making the national history scem like 
a crowded record of victories, they demand that the 
history of the present war should be a brief mirror of 
these old triumphs. One wishes that English journalists 
could be persuaded to wade a little deeper into their 
country’s history, and, indeed, into the world’s history. 





They would discover that those mighty week-end wars 
which they clamour for simply do not exist in the realms 
of fact. They would find here and there a more or less 
local war, like the Franco-Prussian War, which seemed 
to come and go like a thunderstorm. But world-wars 
are finished in a day no more than epics, and they are 
won not by a coruscating list of triumphs such as makes 
the newspapers rejoice, but by the inextinguishable 
fires of patience which are enough to drive a lover of 
sensational headlines crazy. They are won, too, as 
often as not in spite not only of many roaring triumphs 
of the enemy, but of the despair, the malice, the railings, 
and the handwringings of a considerable party at home. 

If history suggests one conclusion more forcibly than 
another, it is that ultimate victory does not belong to 
those war-lords who have deliberately prepared for 
great conquests, but rather to those industrious and 
normal peoples who, so far from putting all their eggs 
into the one basket of militarism, may even seem at the 
first onset of the militarists to be comparatively helpless, 
We do not mean to contend that right always ultimately 
triumphs in international affairs, or that a peace-loving 
people will in the end always defeat a war-loving people. 
We are not such optimists as that. But what we do 
contend is that in war, so far as can be gathered from 
history, patience is as important as pugnacity, com- 
mercial resources are as necessary as military resources, 
and the resolution of citizens as essential as the resolution 
of soldiers. And another lesson which history teaches— 
a lesson which the pessimists have in these late months 
refused to learn—is that the moment of an enemy’s 
greatest triumph often sows the seed of his defeat, while 
what seems on one’s own side the hour of disaster is in 
many cases the hour that wins the war. These are all 
commonplaces even to superficial students of history, 
and journalists with a happy passion for history, like 
Mr. Belloc and Mr. Garvin, have again and again 
emphasised them during the present war. But the 
majority of the pessimistic journalists seem to write 
on the assumption that it is the Hannibals and the 
Napoleons who must finally triumph. Hence the 
alarmed outcry for warriors rather than statesmen on the 
part of those who forget that, in the words of Professor 
Pollard, “‘ war . . . decides little by itself, and three of 
the world’s greatest soldiers, Alexander, Hannibal, and 
Napoleon, founded no permanent empires.” Rome and 
England were built on cannier and, if you like, less 
heroic foundations. Needless to say, we do not defend 
the history of either Rome or England as a record of the 
doings of perfect persons. But, it is undeniable, to say 
the least, that, regarded from a practical point of view, 
the methods of Rome were infinitely superior to the 
methods of Carthage and the methods of England as 
superior to those of Napoleon as they will prove to be, 
we believe, to the methods of Germany. 

Every one who is inclined to give way to newspaper 
hysteria at the present time would do well to read 
even in a school-book the history of the Second Punic 
War. They would there learn how the finest army in the 
world under the finest general in the world made itself 
master of Italy for fifteen years, while the most the 
Romans could do was to avoid coming to grips with it 
and, trusting to their superiority of numbers, to pursue 
the Fabian policy of attrition. If there had been a 
Times in the Rome of the time, and if it had had its 
way, it is not only conceivable, but probable, that 
Hannibal, instead of being defeated, would have 
succeeded in making Italy a Carthaginian province. On 
every occasion in which the pessimists had their way, and 
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were able to force an inopportune “ decisive policy ”’ on 
the Romans, they plunged their country into disaster. 
Even in the midst of the panic of the guerilla politicians, 
however, and of the women who began to think that the 
gods had deserted the city, the Senate refused to follow 
either wildcat or timorous counsels, but set itself 
quietly to raise new legions and go on with the war. 
After what seemed the crowning disaster of Cannez, it 

an unhysterical vote of thanks to the consul who 
survived the battle for “‘ not despairing of the Republic” 
—an example to all Parliaments of the spirit that wins 
wars. Parliament, as it were, sat as usual, and saw to it 
that, even if Hannibal was able to-defeat the Roman 
armies, he could not defeat the Roman spirit. Three 
years after Cannz he rode with his cavalry right up to 
the gates of Rome—a much more nerve-trying spectacle, 
we imagine, than a whole fleet of Zeppelins—and we have 
no doubt the pessimists had a field-day of despair. But 
the victor of Cann, though the pessimists did not 
know it, was already a defeated man. He had, like the 
Germans in the present war, begun the war with a 
serious miscalculation. Just as Germany believed 
that those countries, like South Africa and Ireland, 
which have had cause for quarrel with England would 
rally to her as though she were a liberator, so Hannibal 
laboured under the delusion that the Italians would be 
only too eager to join anyone who was the enemy of 
their old enemy, Rome. It is, we admit, a mere specu- 
lation to consider what might have happened if Rome 
had become pessimistic with her pessimists. But it is 
not entirely an idle speculation. What we do know 
is that Rome won the war by “not despairing of 
the Republic.” The final defeat of Hannibal was the 
work, not of vain and brilliant carpers, but of slow-going 
generalship and statesmanship. 

We do not wish to suggest that the parallel between 
the present war and the Second Punic War is a parallel 
at all points. History does not repeat itself after the 
manner of a gramophone, but rather after the manner 
of a field of flowers. Neither England by itself nor the 
Allies as a whole can be said to be in anything like the 
parlous state in which Rome was during Hannibal’s 
occupation of Italy. The Hannibal parallel is useful at 
the present moment mainly in order to remind us that 
victory in war is something more than the occupation 
year after year of your enemy’s territory, something 
more even than the occupation of this territory with an 
army which for year after year your enemy dare not 
attack. Victory in war lies only with the side that can 
finally, whether by armed attack or by cutting off sup- 
plies, destroy the military power of the other side. It is 
obvious that it is better to wait for a sure opportunity 
to do this than to rush upon destruction, and only the 
very geniuses of pessimism could fail to see this. The 
world-war of unbroken successes is a mere fairy tale. 
The War of the Spanish Succession, which lasted more 
than ten years, was not all made up of the victories of 
Blenheim and Ramillies and Oudenarde, but included 

30 many a year of depression and impotence and 
blind statesmanship. Similarly, Washington, in his war 
with England, had he been a pessimist, must again and 
again have felt like a defeated man. It was with difficulty 
that he could persuade the men in his armies to enlist 
for more than three months, or to fight many miles 
away from their own farms. His was the undefeated 
however, the most magical of all weapons of war. 

ut the careers of practically all the victors have been 
chequered. Even Cesar was near committing suicide 
on one occasion after he had suffered defeat in Spain. 





The pessimists are people who commit a sort of national 
suicide every other day. , 
But, perhaps, the most instructive lesson which 
history has to teach at the present moment is to be 
found in the records of the Napoleonic wars. One can- 
not to-day read the criticisms which were then levelled 
against Wellington and Pitt and Pitt’s successors, 
without a certain malicious amusement. The Penin- 
sular War was as bitterly assailed in those days as the 
present war in Gallipoli. Yet it was in Spain rather 
than at Waterloo that the fate of Napoleon was sealed. 
If extreme critics in London had had their way, however, 
the English troops would have been recalled from 
Spain. One M.P. denounced Wellington for having in 
his advance into Spain made “a great military error,” 
and sneeringly observed that “ he might in time become 
an excellent officer.” The Marquis of Lansdowne 
moved two resolutions in the House of Lords to the 
effect that “in the late campaign in Spain the safety 
of an army was improvidently and uselessly risked, 
without ground on which to expect any good result, 
and that “ Ministers had entered upon this campaign 
without previously procuring the necessary informa- 
tion which the most obvious policy required, and that 
the result of this rashness and ignorance was most 
calamitous to the country.” In the same year the 
Ministry was denounced in the Commons as “ a weak, 
divided, insincere, and incapable administration,” and, 
no doubt, the denunciations were not absolutely ground- 
less. Some years before that, Pitt, too, had his detractors, 
and, indeed, there are historians who, like Macaulay, 
hold that “ great as Pitt’s abilities were, his military 
administration was that of a driveller.”” After eight 
years of it the British army “ could not boast of one 
single brilliant exploit. It had never shown itself on the 
Continent but to be beaten, chased, forced to re-embark, 
or forced to capitulate. To take some sugar island in the 
West Indies, to scatter some mob of half-naked Irish 
peasants, such were the most splendid victories won by 
the British troops under Pitt’s auspices.” A more 
severe indictment of a statesman was never drawn up 
in a Times or Morning Post leader. But somehow the 
sting is taken out of the indictment by the fact that the 
policy initiated by Pitt won. We do not wish to paint 
him as a model statesman, or to argue that his war 
policy or his international policy was perfect. But, 
at least, he laid the foundations of victory, and we 
believe that, with all their faults, the same may be said 
of Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey. We do not think 
the reading of history would lead the English people to 
endure Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey a day longer 
than they are obviously the most trustworthy statesmen 
to be had, but it would make them hesitate a very long 
time before they would oust Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey to make room for Sir Edward Carson. 


BURIED, AND BREATHING, AND 


TO BE 


URIED are the brave bodies of many scores of 
B thousands of our best. ‘‘ The longest price of 
war,” here discussed some fourteen months 

ago, is being paid in far fuller measure even than we 
feared. The life of that commonwealth of free peoples 
which we call the British Empire has been, and is being, 
gravely depleted, qualitatively and quantitatively, by 
the very military and naval efforts of which the other 
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most salient result has been the vast extension of that 
Empire and of the responsibilities which will accordingly 
fall upon its coming life. Never in the history of 
these islands has there been anything comparable with 
the loss of their only real wealth which is now in process. 
A modern military death-rate is qualitatively unique, 
in the appallingly dysgenic selection which is the 
answer to the lying philosophy of militarism, at home 
or abroad ; and in quantity its measure may be gauged 
by taking the annual toll of our deadliest disease, 
tuberculosis, which is not more than sixty thousand 
lives, and comparing that figure with those now before 
us. The fact that the German losses are probably 
eight times as high as ours, that cripples, consumptives, 
asthmatics and so forth are now being called upon 
Saute de mieux, may gratify the writer who predicted 
racial ruin for Germany as the price of her early 
military successes, but it must not distract our attention 
from our own problem, which no military-political 
victory to come, however absolute and final, will or can 
do anything to solve. 

Upon us, the breathing, falls the immediate task 
of compensating, if we can, for these colossal losses, 
endured when the nature of the nation’s habits had 
already reached a development dangerous and ominous 
even in times and prospects of peace. We of to-day 
are the only living link in the long chain of human life, 
coming we scarce know whence, going we know not 
whither. Nothing is more obviously and unanswerably 
true, nor more constantly forgotten, than that, since 
individuals are mortal, parenthood determines the destiny 
of nations, and that, if you want a soldier, or a sailor, 
or @ sinple citizen, it is necessary first of all to save a 
baby. It takes so many days to make a rifle, or months 
to make a big gun, perhaps a year or two to build a 
ship, but it takes twenty years to make a soldier (who 
is really too young even then), nor is there any science, 
even in Frankfort or Bonn, which can shorten the process 
by a day. 

In France, naturally enough, the breathing in our 
time first saw the need of the to be. The falling birth- 
rate failed to fill the regiments, whilst the German 
Army grew yearly. Hence the loi des trois ans and the 
movement for the control of infant mortality. A few 
writers in this country did their best to interest the 
public and the authorities, at the beginning of the 
present century, but we gladly acknowledge that Mr. 
Benjamin Broadbent’s Mayoral experiment in Hudders- 
field was worth all our words. Thence came national 
conferences, three in London and one in Liverpool 
shortly before the war, with slow but steady progress 
m many parts of the country and deplorable failure in 
some others. When the war broke out the executive 
of the National Association wondered whether we 
should have to postpone all our activities. We were 
misled, assuming that the general level of public in- 
telligence was represented by persons of the type of 
Lord Midleton and others, whose idea of economy is to 
cease to save the children, by way of compensation for 
spending the men. The real nation, however, had 


sufficient organic sense, when its eyes were sharpened by 
the losses of war—though those differ only in intensity 
from the losses of peace—to see that we must save the 





infants ; and to our happy astonishment we found that 
more labour, money, devotion, and brains were available 
for our campaign last autumn than ever before. Our 
recent public meeting at the Guildhall, the first of its 
kind in the history of this country, marks the zenith of 
this national campaign for “‘ saving the future.” 

Only two classes of dissentients now remain—both 
nearly impotent. The first are the neo-Malthusians, 
who assert a necessary and constant correspondence 
between death-rates and birth-rates, such that the 
saving of infants is a futility and an impossibility, 
except by lowering the birth-rate, when the death-rate 
falls automatically in consequence. I believe the 
statistical foundations of this proposition to be false and 
disproved, and I deplore the leaflet issued by the 
Malthusian League since the war began, wherein the 
public at large is adjured to have no more children until 
the end of the war. As my vocabulary entirely lacks 
the resources necessary to discuss such counsels of 
national suicide as they deserve I must leave them 
with a mere reference to Dr. E. C. Snow’s paper, already 
referred to here, and printed in the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society for March, in which he shows how 
fallacious is the apparently satisfactory increase of 
our population, which depends upon the strictly finite 
postponement of the deaths of the elderly, while the 
essential renewal of the national life is failing. 

The other party of cavillers against the campaign 
for motherhood and infancy is the great company of 
those with dilated stomachs, hearts of stone and eyes of 
lead, who have well-nigh seized divine eugenics, as 
taught by Galton, and have prostituted it to mean that 
the murder of infants by Mammon and Bacchus and 
Priapus, the unholy Trinity of our modern civilisation, 
is “natural selection,” and the “survival of the 
fittest.” Not one of these critics has ever spent so 
much as a day in actual contact with the problem, 
and there are detailed answers, theoretic and practical, 
individual and statistical, to all the evil nonsense 
with which they have sought to save their pockets, but 
I have no space here to repeat my frequent discussion 
of them. 

Granted that infancy must be saved, and surveying 
the various methods employed in many lands, I suggest 
that, multifarious though they may be, they can in fact 
be subsumed under two principles only—that which pro- 
poses to save the infants apart from the mothers, 
and that which proposes to save the infants through 
their mothers, the natural saviours of infants. In this 
brief survey it must only be asserted that the second 
is incomparably superior, morally, medically, personally, 
statistically, financially. 

The Notification of Births (Extension) Act, which 
came into force on September Ist, thanks largely to 
Mr. Walter Long, is the direct fruit of Mr. Broadbent’s 
work of a decade ago, and the reply to those who ask 
what are the immediate practical things now to be done 
in order to save infancy is that national and local 
opinion must compel local authorities everywhere to 
use the powers given under this Act. Next we must 
learn from the fact that the reduction in infant mortality 
which the war arrested was mainly of mortality in the 
latter part of the infantile year. To save the infants 
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who die in their first post-natal months we must save 
the expectant mother and establish something like an 
adequate service of National Obstetrics. Such a service 
would be, as I have repeatedly urged, the ideal form 
of national memorial to Lord Lister, the founder of clean 
obstetrics, as of clean surgery less natural, and to this we 
shall surely come. Proof of the need, and of the conse- 
quences of failure to meet it, is to be found in the latest 
of Dr. Arthur Newsholme’s many and invaluable con- 
tributions to this subject—his report on ‘“ Maternal 
Mortality in connection with Child-bearing and its 
relation to Infant Mortality,” which every genuine 
student of the subject must read.* No doubt it is less 
trouble to read and accept such dicta as that of the recent 
leading article in The Times, in which it is asserted that 
children born in serious times are more serious and better 
endowed with character and capacity; but the case is 
itself too serious for us to be content with contributions 
so purely imaginative and reflecting a genetic theory 
so incredibly naive. 

If, however, when his eyes are heavy with statistics 
and diagrams, the reader should desire some other 
and compensatory help, let him turn not to the passing 
pen of writers too ready, but to the high poets of our 
tongue. If Wordsworth, who taught Napoleon that 
even national and dynastic 

Wisdom doth live with children round her knees, 


be too old-fashioned, the student will find the whole 
philosophy of the subject in George Meredith's inex- 
haustibly wise verse :— 


The cry of the conscience of Life : 
Keep the young generations in hail, 
And bequeath them no tumbled house ! 


There is the whole philosophy of our creed and in 
the last line the pathology’ of what I call the racial 
poisons ; while here is the inspiration of our faith :— 


An Earth alive with meanings, wherein meet 
Buried, and breathing, and to be. 
LENs. 


Correspondence 


MR. BERNARD SHAW’S LECTURE 
To thé Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I owe Sir Sydney Olivier and all the rest of my audience 
an apology for having laid out my lecture on a scale too extensive 
for the time available. I had to finish as best I could without 
developing my criticism of what I called the ecstatic vision of our 
relations with our allies and the neutrals. I will not attempt to 
fill up the hiatus here ; but I will indicate a point or two relevant 
to Sir Sydney’s letter. 

1. My ancient insistence on the danger of the torrents of vir- 
tuous indignation in which we indulged over the scrap of paper and 
the breach of neutrality was, as I made quite clear at the time, 
caused by the probability that before we were done with the war 
we or one of our allies would have to do the same thing. The event 
has justified me : we have violated the neutrality of Greece, and 
Russia has violated the neutrality of Persia. I actually men- 
tioned Serbia as an example of a country which was inaccessible 
except through the territory of other Powers. We had better 
have kept on sincere human ground until the discoveries at 
Brussels made it possible for us to acknowledge our more direct 
obligations. 

2. I do not think the Belgians will, or ought to, regard an 
acknowledgment of our direct obligation as superfluous on the 
ground that we are willing to see them through as a matter of 
honour. If I owe a man money for value received, I have no 
right to refuse him a bill for it on the ground that I sympathise 
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with him so much that he can depend on me. If he proposes to 
put it on that footing, well and good (though even then I should 
probably not care to take advantage of his generosity or inexperi- 
ence) ; but the proposal should certainly not come from me. 

8. The view that “* On her own dignity and of her own spirit 
Belgium took up arms to resist a German invasion is one which 
may very honourably and proudly be insisted on by the Belgians ; 
and I quite appreciate the feeling which has moved Sir Sydney 
Olivier to put himself in their place and utter it for them in a con- 
text which makes misunderstanding impossible. But he will 
admit that if I had made such an assertion on behalf of England, 
I should have been understood as saying to the Belgians, in effect : 
** Remember that you went into this war on your own account ; 
and you must bear the consequences yourself: don’t try to put 
them on us.” I could hardly find a better example of the danger 
I was warning my audience against : the danger of being so pre- 
occupied with our own point of view and our own good intentions 
that we are utterly unconscious of how very differently our attitude 
may be interpreted from the other end. I must add, moreover, 
that my insistence on our obligation is most certainly not super- 
fluous on the ground that it is admitted by everybody. On the 
contrary, every attempt to admit it has been angrily resented and 
denounced as pro-Germanism. What there has been is a very 
general and indignant demand that Germany shall be compelled 
to compensate Belgium to the utmost farthing. No Belgian has 
yet asked, “‘ Suppose you fail to do anything more than compel 
Germany to evacuate Belgium, incidentally smashing up what is 
left of our towns in the process, how about our compensation 
then ?”’ Suppose some Belgian does ask that, is the reply to be 
my reply or not? Sir Sydney will see my point. It is the right 
of the Belgians to be heroic about Belgium. It is not our right to 
be heroic for them, especially when the heroics take the form of 
exonerating us from our obligations to Belgium. 

4. I cannot for the life of me see what claim civilians have to 
exemption from the risks of war. Civilians clamour for war, pay 
for war, send soldiers to war, express hostile sentiments and do 
hostile things (I gave painful illustrations) which would make a 
good soldier sick, and exult when their army and navy rain bombs 
on enemy civilians. Under such circumstances I persist in think- 
ing that the contrast between our shrieks over the deaths of a few 
civilians and our spectatorial enjoyment of the carnage at the 
Gallipoli landing must appear selfishly inconsiderate to our 
troops, which was my point on Tuesday. 

5. Finally, concerning Miss Cavell. As what she did and suffered 
was done for us, it is right and natural that she should be a heroine 
to us ; and it would be disgraceful of us to dishonour her memory 
by cinematographic claptrap, or merely break her coffin into 
sticks to beat the Germans with. There is a way in which we can 
pay our debt to her, and test the sincerity of her loudest cham- 
pions. We cannot complain of the denial to her by military law 
of all the safeguards of human justice, because we have shot ten 
people ourselves without any of those safeguards under the same 
law. Wecannot plead her sex, because our own criminal law, civil 
and military, makes no distinction between men and women ; and 
no woman asks that it should, any more than Edith Cavell did. 
We cannot vapour about chivalry, because if she had come back 
alive to demand the political rights granted to the meanest of men, 
and had broken a shop window to compel attention to her claim, 
she would have been mobbed, insulted, and subjected to gross 
physical violence with the full approval of many of the writers 
who are now canonising her. What we can do is very simple. 
We can enfranchise her sex in recognition of her proof of its valour. 
The Bill might gracefully be introduced by Mr. McKenna in the 
Commons and Viscount Gladstone in the Lords. If this proposal 
is received in dead silence, I shall know that Edith Cavell’s sacrifice 


has been rejected by her country.—Yours, ete., 
G. Bernarp SHaw. 


WOMEN’S WAGES IN THE MUNITION 
TRADES 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your note in the current issue on this subject perplexes 
me. You state that the £1 a week minimum ed to 
Mr. Lloyd George by his official Advisory Committee does not 
apply to the thousand “ controlled establishments " which employ 
“all but one per cent. of the women,” I have the Committee's 
recommendations before me, and I can hardly credit your inter- 
pretation of the official note prefixed to them, which runs as 
follows : 

The Minister has decided to adopt the Committee's recommenda- 
tions as regards munition factories for which the Ministry is re- 

ible, and also to commend them to the favourable consideration 
of other employers engaged on munitions work. In view of what 
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Mr. Lloyd George has said at the Trade Union Congress and 
elsewhere about the “nationalisation” of the engineering 
industry and the responsibility of his Department for wages and 
conditions, and his special pledge to the Congress about piece- 
work rates, one is surely justified in interpreting these words to 
apply to State-owned and State-controlled factories on the one 
hand, and uncontrolled private firms working only partly on 
munition work on the other. Any other interpretation, such as 
the one you adopt, would be to accuse the drafters of the pre- 
fatory note of a gross fraud on the public. 

There is another reason why I cannot credit your reading of 
the note. If you were right, the Department’s attitude, so far 
from marking a step in advance, would be most distinctly retro- 
grade, because it would be an official disclaimer of any intention 
to enforce a Fair Wages clause for 99 per cent. of the women on 
Government work. The recommendations of the Committee, if 
they are anything at all, must surely be considered as fixing what 
is officially regarded as a fair rate of wages for women. I cannot 
believe that the Munitions Department intends to go back upon 
what has for long been an accepted principle in Government 
contracts. 

The question is a simple matter of fact, but until further 
enquiry proves that your interpretation is correct I shall continue 
to sign myself—Yours, etc., 

A LIBERAL. 

London, Oct. 30th. 

[We fear that there is no doubt as to our interpretation being 
correct.—Eb. N.S.] 


CONSCRIPTION IN THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR 


To the Editor of Taz NEw StTatTesMan. 

Sir,—In many English journals in which the subject of con- 
scription is discussed I see statements about the American Army 
in our Civil War that misrepresent the facts. It is true, as has 
been stated, that from the beginning of the war it was possible 
for local authorities, through conscription, to obtain their quota 
of recruits. But in practice this method failed, so that during 
the latter part of the war few instances of its use are on record. 

The reasons for the failure were these : There was an exemption, 
so that by the payment of three hundred dollars the drafted men 
gained exemption. But a cheaper method of avoiding draft came 
through the bribery of physicians who examined. Ifa man wished 
to be declared incapable, he pinned a fifty dollar bill to his shirt 
and told the doctor he had a pain in the back. Such, at least, 
was the generally believed fact. A third cause of the failure was 
the frequency of desertion. It was impossible under American 
conditions to trace a man after he had left the camp. The fourth 
objection arose from the dislike of volunteers to serve in the same 
regiment with the conscripts, and if the conscripts were put into 
regiments by themselves they proved worthless soldiers. 

But the chief reason was the fact that to drill a conscript takes 
three times as long as a volunteer. The Germans require a three- 
year term of their conscripts, and the change of the French service 
from two to three years indicates that two years is too short a 
time to drill a conscript. This difference in our Civil War came 
out clearly between the Eastern and Western armies. The 
Western Armies, where there were no conscripts, began a victorious 
career in less than a year from the opening of the war. In the 
East, where a part of the army were conscripts, the early battles 
of the war were scenes of disorder. The real fighting in the East 
began with the campaign of Gettysburg, which was over two years 
after the opening of the war, and Grant’s victories were won the 
following year by a volunteer army. 

To show the methods that were successful I will give you the 
facts of my home town in the West. At the beginning of the final 
year a new call for soldiers was issued, and the quota for our town- 
ship was sixty men. On account of local enthusiasm the recruits 
in the earlier calls had been more than demanded ; the township 
could therefore have asked to have this over-enlistment charged 
up against the present demand. But in the township meeting it 
was decided not to do this, but to send the full number asked. 
After two or three meetings in the Town Hall this plan was 
decided on: That by popular subscription two hundred dollars 
per man should be raised, and that two hundred dollars more 
should be raised from bonding the township, so that each man 
would receive on enlistment four hundred dollars in cash. As a 
matter of fact, there were not sixty able-bodied men in the town- 
ship, on account of the earlier enlistments, but the difference was 
made up by taking boys, and when that failed, several old men 
volunteered to make up the quota. During this final year there 
was only one able-bodied man in the township, and he was an 


Englishman. All of the Germans and Irish had fallen into line and 
enlisted with the rest. The result was this: The well-to-do 
people received bounty, but they subscribed it themselves. Their 
money was paid back to them when they volunteered. In other 
cases the father subscribed and the son received the money, 
returning the money to the family. Thus in the well-to-do 
families no actual bounty was received. The money actually 
expended went to the poor people in the community. If a man 
volunteered he had the money from the start to support his 
family until his return. 

This is a democratic way of meeting a situation. Everybody 
did his share ; everybody capable of bearing arms went to the 
front ; but there was no charity on the part of the people who 
accepted and kept their bounties. This gave a result better than 
any conscription plan, for the people of the township felt that 
they were doing it themselves. The essence of such a method is 
that instead of forcing people to go to war, the community must 
be aroused to such a pitch of enthusiasm that everybody goes. 

You will thus see that democracy vindicated itself during our 
Civil War. Each locality decided for itself without the least 
compulsion how it would get its men, what bounties should be 
paid, and how the money should be raised. There were thousands 
of towns with as good a record as my home town. To permit a 
draft would have been regarded as an eternal disgrace. Even the 
so-called ‘‘ copperhead ” sections of the State came into line and 
did their full share. With such a record and with such precedents 
it will be a pity if England resorts to undemocratic methods. 
Let the localities know what is expected of them, give them the 
power to raise their funds as they will, to reward those who enlist, 
and they will meet the test as our towns did. Conscription puts 
the burden on the poor, and creates a feeling of dissatisfaction 
that cannot be allayed. But if differences of situation and ability 
are discussed and settled in an open town meeting, the decision 
is one that all will accept. ' ) 

I would further suggest that if the conscription plan is correct, 
it is now too late to apply it. Ifa conscription army needs three 
years, or even two, to make its men into efficient soldiers, the pre- 
sent war will be closed before they become trustworthy soldiers. 
For financial reasons, if for no other, the war must end in less than 
two years from the present date.—Yours, etc. 

Simon V. Patren. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Oct. 19th. 

[Professor Patten misunderstands the situation as regards two- 
year or three-year service in the conscript armies of France and 
Germany. It is not a question of the time required for training 
but of the number maintained in arms at a given moment. Thus 
France by making every conscript serve three years instead of two 
increased the size of her standing army by 50 per cent. Never- 
theless we believe that there can be no two opinions as to the 
relative ease and speed with which volunteers and conscripts can 
be trained, and we are indebted to Professor Patten for his relation 
of a very relevant and interesting piece of experience.—Eb. NS.] 


MAPS AND POLITICS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sr1r,—I acknowledge the error pointed out by Mr. Gross, The 
map referred to was not issued by his firm, and I must apologise 
to him for so attributing it. My criticism of the map itself, of 
course, is as valid as ever.—Yours, etc., 
A. F. WayTe. 
House of Commons, 

November Ist. 


MEASLES 
To the Editor of TwzE NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—My attention has been called to an attack on me, signed 
by Lens, which appeared in THE New StaTesMAN of October 2nd. 
I am represented as the leader of a “* better-dead school of Euge- 
nists ” who use measles “ as a stalking-horse under cover of which 
they can shoot their greed.” I do not know what “ shoot their 
greed” means ; but this much I know positively : Lens has not 
read me, or he has forgotten all he read, or he has misunderstood 
quite simple things, or he is deliberately inaccurate. On the whole, 
I think he must know me only through third- or fourth-hand -_ 
representations. No one man — a. to _ himsel 
responsible for so many easily-exposible misstatements. 

$0 far from tr tearer, the ase selection to strengthen the race 
against measles, I have insisted categorically that it is imprac” 
ticable, and that, even were it practicable, it would be useless. : 
I have a fair acquaintance with Eugenic literature, and I know 0 
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no one who has been so silly as to advocate artificial selection in 
this instance. Lens’s article is a clumsy attempt to create preju- 
dice. 

Measles, in common with several other diseases (e.g., small-pox, 
mumps, whooping-cough, chicken-pox), has two outstanding 
features : (1) It is air-borne, and, therefore, spreads with extreme 
rapidity through a susceptible community. (2) One attack of it 
nearly always confers immunity against subsequent attacks. It 
is possible to keep food and water from contamination, and, there- 
fore, such water-borne diseases as cholera and typhoid fever have 
become rare. It is possible to destroy insect pests, and, therefore, 
such insect-borne diseases as typhus, plague, malaria, and yellow 
fever have diminished. It is possible to provide more air, light, 
and space in dwellings, and, therefore, such earth-borne diseases as 
tuberculosis have been reduced. But the volume of the air is so 
vast and its flow so swift that it is not possible to deal effectively 
with it ; and, therefore, all air-borne diseases (e.g., common cold, 
influenza, measles, even small-pox in its modified form of vaccina- 
tion) are as common, or more common, than ever they were. 

Almost everyone is born susceptible to measles. In crowded 
England new births are so many that the disease passes per- 
petually from one susceptible person to another, and, therefore, 
never leaves us. In other words, it is endemic. Its germs are so 
prevalent that everyone is early exposed to infection, and, there- 
fore, it is a child’s disease. Adults, who have acquired immunity, 
nurse the sick children without danger to themselves, and, there- 
fore, hardly any die except the very weak against it. 

Measles was introduced by Europeans to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We may read in the pages of Hirsch, Prescott, and many 
other authors, of how it travelled from place to place, heaping the 
earth with dead. In each instance, since all were susceptible, the 
whole community was stricken at once. Young and old went 
down, the sick were left untended, work was neglected, famine 
followed. The whole, or a half, or a quarter, of the population 
perished. Exactly the same would happen if such people as Lens 
were successful in abolishing measles for even a single generation 
from England. If it lingered in any part of the world, it would be 
brought back to this nation of traders and travellers. Since all 
would be susceptible, the disease would spread like wildfire. 
Isolation would be impossible, for no immune nurses could be 
found. If we sent an army abroad, it would be destroyed as a 
fighting force as was the National Army of Paraguay in the war 
with Brazil in the last century. Epidemic disease is always 
infinitely more terrible than endemic disease. The latter, as I 
have said, and as Lens quotes without the context, is, relatively 
speaking, a mere nuisance. 

Compare measles with such a disease as tuberculosis. In 
England the germs of the latter are as prevalent as those of 
measles, yet the great majority of people escape illness. They are 
naturally immune. The people who survive measles are usually 
those who recover from infection. The people who survive tubercu- 
losis are usually those who resist infection. As is well known, con- 
sumption tends to run in families. In this instance, therefore, as in 
all others (colour, shape, size, muscular strength, etc.), not only do 
people tend to vary, but like tends to beget like. Of those who fall 
ill some die in a few months, others linger for years, others recover. 
Recovery, when it occurs, is usually a consequence of improve- 
ment in general health, which, in turn, is commonly due to an 
improvement in the environment, as when a sufferer is taken from 
a slum to a sanatorium. There is no development of that peculiar 
state known as “ acquired immunity.” Thus a patient, returned 
cured from a sanatorium to a slum, tends to recontract the disease 
and perish. Owing to its lingering nature and to the fact that ill- 
ness confers no increase of resisting power, tuberculosis is, from its 
first entry into a country, endemic. Thus, unlike measles, it does 
not ravage a Polynesian island and depart, leaving an immune 
remnant. It comes to stay, and, usually, to exterminate. 

Tuberculosis furnishes very clear evidence of Natural Selection. 
Manifestly the weak are weeded out ; the strong continue the race. 
Here also is recognisable material for the exercise of Eugenic 
selection. We can say of this or that family, “ It is weak against 
consumption. It tends to perish, but not before it has infected 
stronger families with its weakness. It were better if its members 
did not marry.”’ It is in such clear cases, and such cases only, that 
I have advocated artificial selection. Of course, if it were possible 
to abolish, utterly and forever, the germs of tuberculosis (or any 
other disease), selection with respect to it would be absurd. It 
would not be required. 

If evidence be needed that selection is a cause of protective 
evolution, it is found in the truth that every human race is resistant 
to every lethal and prevalent human disease (and to every other 
lethal and prevalent condition) precisely in proportion to the 
length and severity of its past experience of that disease. Thus 
West African negroes are more resistant to malaria and less 





resistant to tuberculosis than natives of Europe. The cities of 
England are even more unhealthy for West Africans than the 
forests of the West Coast are for Englishmen. 

An interesting side-light on the value of Lens’s opinion on 
measles is furnished by his declaration: ** Thanks to the discovery 
of Koplick spots by Dr. Koplick of New York in the mucous mem- 
brane of the mouth, before the rash appears, the disease may be 
identified sooner than used to be possible.” Apparently he re- 
gards the discovery as new. I possess a genuine antique, A 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Medicine by John Syer 
Bristowe, the fifth edition of which was published in 1884. The 
spots are described in it.—Yours, etc., 

G. ArcHDALL REID, 

Southsea, Oct. 24th, 1915. 


Miscellany 


THE INCOMPLETE PESSIMIST 
A GE has not withered neither repetition staled the 


infinite veracity of that wit (“ to whom related or 
by whom begot ” I cannot tell) who first declared 
that a pessimist is a man who has something the matter 
with his feet, and an optimist a man who has something the 
matter with his eyes. The aphorism has not been super- 
seded even by the comparatively recent saying, born of 
some revue, that an optimist is a man who doesn’t care what 
happens es long as it doesn’t happen to him, and a pessimist 
a man who has been too long with an optimist. But the 
public insists upon changes of definition even where improve- 
ment is impossible; it will not leave Truth’s well alone. 
So optimism and pessimism have entered on the decadence 
of their career, and gone into politics. An optimist is a 
man who thinks that Germany is beaten if only she had the 
sense to see it, while the pessimist is he who wants con- 
scription, government by a small body of statesmen pessi- 
mistically believed to be outrageously incompetent, and the 
head of everybody in general on a charger. Yet still, from 
happier times, survives some more literary and abstract 
significance, some flavour of discussion and debate, clinging 
to those strictly meaningless words, optimism and pessimism. 
I only knew one pessimist in my life, “ and this, or something 
like it, was his way.” (When I say knew, I mean personally : 
of course we all know Lord Northcliffe, not in the flesh—if 
any—but as Will and Idea: see the forthcoming brochure, 
Northcliffe als Wille und Vorstellung .) My pessimistic 
friend was one of the most brilliant and most happy of men. 
He enjoyed despair, not as people are said to “enjoy” 
ill-health, but literally. Every misfortune that befell him 
was welcomed as an additional proof of his philosophical 
impregnability. He relished denunciation; lamentation 
was the breath of his nostrils. “* Evil, be thou my good,” 
was the sublime paradox of his active and exultant mind. 
Fortunate fellow! his happiness rooted in unhappiness 
stood. But Nemesis overtook him: his hard lines fell in 
pleasant places: comfort encompassed his discomfortable 
spirit : he lost the sweet taste of despair. There is another 
kind of pessimist, whose misery is seated in his liver—where 
the Greeks lodged somewhat different emotions. There is 
the man of the genuinely jaundiced view. Nay, there are 
those whose sorrow—little enough of a jesting matter—is 
the projection into the external world of an internal misery 
almost too grievous to be borne, a fear, a madness, a nervous 
and spiritual nausea. Such was Swift, doomed to die from 
the top “ like a tree,” convulsed by impotent anguish at the 
spectacle of the bad world, moved with a hate as passionate 
and as generous as love. Such, to a less degree and with a 
different philosophical result, was Schopenhauer, one of the 
few German thinkers who have not (so far as I have heard) to 
bear the burden of responsibility for the European war. 
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Schopenhauer was a German in the same sense in which 
some of our extremest patriots are Englishmen ; his parents, 
who lived in Danzig, went to Germany in 1798 to avoid being 
Prussianised. It is to their credit, however, that, unlike 
these patriots of ours, they did not try to fasten on the 
country of their adoption the Prussianism which they had 
taken the precaution to avoid for themselves. Schopen- 
hauer himself was anything but a Hun. He quotes some- 
where the saying of Voltaire that “ all war is robbery,” and 
he adds that “‘ the Germans should take this as a warning.” 
Even in language he objected to Germanisation. ‘“ No 
concessions must be made to this extravagant love of 
Germanising!”’ he exclaims in a footnote to The Basis of 
Morality,* with reference to a matter of vocabulary: he 
would have approved of “ Petrograd.” For my own part, 
I am not enamoured of the present prevalence of the prefixes 
“pro” and “ anti.” Often they are inevitable, but some- 
times they are silly. A nation at war with Germany may be 
credited sans phrase with a certain hostility to that country : 
an “anti-German” is generally an anti-climax. But I 
must yield to the fashion in describing Schopenhauer’s 
occasional feeling for England. There was a time when he 
might have been called an Anglophile, but now that we ex- 
press all emotions per pro, as they do in business establish- 
ments, I am reduced to saying that, however his views varied, 
he was sometimes a pro-Briton. Certainly he thought better 
of us than we think of each other. The English, I learn, 
“ regard the reproach of being a liar as the deepest insult,” 
and “on that account are really more truthful than other 
nations.” Whereas, on Germany, listen to this prophetic 
passage: “A few German would-be philosophers of this 
venal age wish to distort the State into an institution for 
the spread of morality, education, and edifying instruction. 
But such a view contains, lurking in the background, the 
Jesuitical aim of doing away with personal freedom and 
individual development, and of making men mere wheels in 
a huge Chinese governmental and religious machine. And 
this is the road that once led to Inquisitions, to Autos-da-fé, 
and religious wars.” 

The moral elevation and intellectual soundness of such 
passages may come as something of a surprise to those who 
associate Schopenhauer only or primarily with his cheaper, 
more violent essays, or with the anecdotes told of his life. 
Was it not he, for instance, who is recorded to have kicked 
his housekeeper downstairs (ex pede pessimism) and _ per- 
manently injured her, so that he had to keep her for the rest 
of a tactlessly prolonged life—and to have drawn from this 
episode much of that peculiar sexual bitterness which 
informs his rather disgusting treatise on Women? The 
truth unfortunately is that a writer may owe his popularity 
to his badness rather than his goodness. Especially is this 
true in philosophy. Philosophers are popular in proportion 
as they are not philosophers. The grounds on which the 
essayist is preferred above the metaphysician are not often 
the grounds on which the essayist happens to be right. 
Hegel’s theory of the State contained dangerous elements : 
parts of it could be quoted to great moral disadvantage as 
against the above passage from Schopenhauer. But the fact 
remains that Hegel’s theory was a theory, while Schopen- 
hauer’s was only a flash of insight; in Hegel we concern 
ourselves with the mind of his state, in Schopenhauer only 
with the state of his mind. 

The meretricious attraction of pessimism is considerable. 
To be gloomy is a literary asset. Yet the gloom of this 
particular pessimist, so far as it was really a philosophical 
conviction, and not merely a neurotic condition, ends in 





uer. Translated, with 


* The Basis of Moraliiy. By Arthur Schopenha 
Introduction and Notes, by Arthur Brodrick Bullock, M.A. Second 


edition, 1915. Allen & Unwin. 


4s. 6d. net. 


something oddly like beauty and peace, like Christianity 
(which it repudiated) and Buddhism (to which it closely 
adhered). The Will is bad, and the Will is the essential] 
of individual life; but one escapes from the badness by 
escaping from the individuation ; in the rapt contemplation 
of art, and in the mysterious exercise of compassion, a bliss, 
a negation of egoistic striving, a state of Nirvana is attained, 
The Basis of Morality, as philosophy, is negligible : its first 
half consists of a criticism of Kant, whom apparently 
Schopenhauer to only a very small extent understood : its 
second half, of a rhapsodical assertion that compassion is the 
basis of morality. To dispute points of detail would not 
be hard: one prefers to insist on the force of the moral 
idea implied, and on the frequent wit and brilliance of the 
expression. With Mr. Bullock’s translation but one fault 
can be found: he splits infinitives as other philosophers 
split hairs, but his taste and learning seem to me otherwise 
almost impeccable. 

He who desires a metaphysical proof of his own misery, 
and won’t be happy till he gets it, is bound to be disappointed 
in Schopenhauer. But he who desires force and breeziness 
of expression will not be disappointed, and it is surely not 
fanciful to associate the writer’s literary merit in some 
measure with his moral theorem. One can scarcely say 
that that theorem indicates a “‘ way of escape,” for it insists 
on the unchangeability of what a man is ; but it does stress 
the fact that salvation lies in escape from self. I am sure 
the style warms and kindles on this theme. To write to the 
glory of selflessness is a literary gain. The tragedy of 
Schopenhauer is that he could not begin to live up to his 
own beliefs : a more sefl-centred man can rarely have drawn 
breath. So far from escaping from himself, he was always 
raging because he escaped the notice of other people. Well, 
the tragedy of Schopenhauer is the tragedy of life: the 
obsession of self teaches us all how beautiful it would be to 
be rid of it. G. 6. 


Drama 
MAVOURNEEN 


ODERN moralists insist that circumstances make 

M the offender. They wish us to believe that we 

are all criminals in posse ; they would have us all 

keep constantly on our lips the cry : “ There but for the grace 

of God go I.” Knowing that we yield freely to temptation 

within our own circumstances the doctrine makes a plausible 

appeal; and it being a comfortable, charitable notion that 

there are no really bad people (for we know we are not) it is 

often entertained at any rate on approval. But I have now 
proved it false by my own experience. 

Last week I read in the evening paper that a man had 
been fined £5 for biting a theatre attendant, who woke him 
up for snoring in the stalls; on Monday I sat through 
Mavourneen, and no exception could be taken to my conduct. 
There! So much for all men being equally good and bad. 
Perhaps you will argue that I, as a constant and professional 
playgoer, had been hardened and trained in self-control ; 
whereas the offender in question was perhaps just a simple 
man who had strayed into his local theatre, seeking a little 
relaxation. In spite of that I maintain that the contrast 
between our behaviour urder provocation is too striking 
to be explained away. 

One of the effects of the war has been to spread the belief 
that human intelligence is entirely in abeyance. The sup- 
position is written large all over sections of the Press ; 
it has infected publishers and theatrical managers. It is not 
true : intelligence is somewhat cowed, but it is existent and 
sensitive. We are not in the mood to be thankful for the 
smallest mercies in the way of entertainment. This was not 
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the time to put Mavourneen on His Majesty’s stage. The 
Music Halls flourish now because the atmosphere of those 
places is a cheerful indifference to the claims of the mind and 
the heart, and their entertainments appeal to something 
which persists in us from first to second childhood. But the 
theatre cannot compete on the same lines. The manager’s 
difficulty is firstly that our age is one of comedy. Comedy 
is the social bond in times of security, and all our dramatists 
have learnt their business, more or less, in that school. On 
the other hand, tragedy, which is the esthetic expression 
appropriate to times like these, has been so neglected that 
the public have completely lost the power of even remotely 
understanding it ; they have been so little used to it that on 
the rare occasions they have had a taste of it they have 
thought it perfectly horrid. Again, the best of our recent 
writers of comedy have all had a turn for moral or social 
diagnosis. They have all been more or less critcial. For them 
in particular the moment is unfavourable. Everybody is 
criticising everybody as hard as they can ; they are at it as 
never before. But while their mouths are noisy with 
abuse of persons the critical attitude itself is abhorrent to 
them; anything like a critical attitude towards human 
nature in general now runs a risk of being labelled “ un- 
patriotic.” “‘ We don’t want thought: we want action,” 
is the ery. Agreed; but it remains true that a nation that 
has never encouraged thought in its literature won’t be able 
to recognise it and encourage it in the practical affairs either. 
Of course it is too late to start thinking in the theatre for any 
practical effect it could have now. But I should like to 
point this out, though I may seem to be speaking from a 
poky little professional point of view, to point to it, at any 
rate, as a fact worth considering, that the German efficiency, 
which it is the fashion of the moment to exaggerate absurdly, 
had its counterpart in their theatres and music which it is 
now the fashion as foolishly to depreciate. It sounds like 
the maxim of a conceited literary high-brow to say: stupid 
in art, stupid in affairs. But when one comes to think of it, 
the attitude of mind which tolerates muddling through in 
the theatre, to the point of not knowing, at last, folly and 
muddle from real intention, is the same as that which applies 
no standards to policies, persons, or the existing social order. 
It is the habit of taking pot-luck. The English are a fine, 
good-natured race, but they are terribly deficient in critical 
faculty. 

Now let us turn to the performance at His Majesty’s 
intended for the delectation of grown-up men and women— 
at a moment when at the back of their minds lies something 
serious. 

The curtain went up on an attic in a tumble-down Irish 
castle (time : about 1680). An old woman was singing over 
the fire as she stirred her pot. Presently the tune was taken 
up by a violin outside and an old priest entered with a fiddle. 
He was the bearer of heavy tidings. Patricia, their darling, 
the sunshine of the old castle, was to be married off by her 
father to a drunken squire of fifty. He was to break it to 
her. Peep-bo! a head of golden curls appears at the window 
in the roof. It was the winsome harum-scarum herself. 
The old people scold and fluster. She proposes to climb in. 
The face vanishes, and a leg in a grey stocking, feeling for the 
top of the dresser, appears in its place. The old nurse 
attempts to direct the fumbling leg and it comes off in her 

hand! The little pickle had stuffed her stocking with straw 
—and very well stuffed it was; a taxidermatist could not 
have done it better in a day’s work). Dramatic surprise ! 
Then in bounces “ Pat ” herself and a finger is shaken at her. 
The old priest has not the heart to tell her she is betrothed, 
nor her old nurse either. Iam always sorry for any actress 
who has to represent on the stage an innocence compared 
with which, in the vegetable world, a daisy would appear 


orchidacious. Miss Violet Graham had, however, to go 
through all those paces, and I do not think it could have 
been managed better. She had to keep them up, more or less, 
for three acts: that was the cruel thing. Then the fiddle 
strikes up and “ Pat,” who is reproached for having only one 
stocking on, with the delightful provocative freedom of 
youth and beauty, takes off the other, and dances—as best 
she can; and the old nurse dances, too, and in the excite- 
ment of the jig blurts out the news. The music stops. The 
laughing face of the girl turns to a stern tragic mask. She 
calls the old woman to her, and bids her speak as though 
in the presence of her dead mother. “ Ought she to be 
married to Sir Timothy?” The old people, who have 
hearts, are dumb; they can only sadly shake their heads. 
A stocking full of “ broad gold pieces ” confided, in case of 
need, by “ Pat’s”” mother to the old nurse, lies under the 
floor. She is going to run away. In the next scene she 
appears on horseback in man’s clothes in the yard of the 
Bear Inn, Drury Lane, which is filled with the witty and 
wanton courtiers of Charles II.’s court. 

Why does all power to act desert the average actor when 
he is dressed in a satin cloak and plume ? When on the top 
of a fascinating get-up, his part is to be elegant and witty, 
and he has a great sounding name in the programme, his 
faculties appear to be absolutely inhibited. The effect on 
him is only equalled by the effect on women in Greek 
choruses of wearing Greek dress. The absence of stays in 
their case makes them, I suspect, feel so lissome that a 
self-conscious impulse to be perpetually willowy and graceful 
supervenes. But in men the effect of cavalier costumes 
seems more mental. True, Mr. Parker did not come to the 
rescue of his actors by putting anything sprightly in their 
heads to say. Patricia comes in and orders water, and one 
by one the wicked wits come up to humble this impertinent 
intruder; and each receives his quietus of deadly Irish wit. 
Asked if she is as ready with her sword as her tongue, “ Pat ”’ 
is soon at fence with a young gallant (whom she will, no 
doubt, marry), while Lady Castlemaine, her cloak hanging 
from the arm which holds her long staff from her, smiles upon 
the deadly sword-play of the two, whom she has provoked 
to jealousy by solicitations which would be barefaced in a 
night club. The duel is interrupted by the entry of the 
unpopular queen, followed by a dangerous mob. The 
combatants rush out and disperse them with their swords, 
to the contemptuous surprise of the dukes and lords of the 
court. “‘ Who are you brave Englishmen who have saved 
me?” says the queen. “I am not English, but Irish,” 
replies Pat, on one knee, snatching off her hat and letting 
fall her curls, “‘ and a female.” Curtain. She is taken into 
the service of the queen and Charles falls more madly in love 
with her (so the court agrees) than he has ever been before. 
In the next act we see the Lady Patricia at St. James. 
The court sits down to cards, and “ Pat,” who knows no 
game, builds at the request of the king a card castle. “* Hold 
your breath all of you,” he cries as it rises. “ Marvellous, 
marvellous.” The courtiers, too, murmur, as though in the 
presence of an example of Ibsen symbolism, “ Look! she 
is at the summit!” Then the fan of her rival dashes the 
delicate structure to the ground. The conversation turning 
on the beauty of legs, “‘ Pat” picks up her skirts a little 
way ; the courtiers are shocked ; her lover denounces her and 
flings from the room (Act II.). Charles offers her marriage 

in the last act, the queen being unwell. But her heart is 
given to the young man who fought with her. Mr. Parker’s 
Charles II. is not the Charles II. of tradition. He never says 
a witty thing, and only does one thing which is a wise one ; 
at “ Pat’s ” persuasion he puts his arm round Catherine of 
Braganza, and promises to try to be a good husband. 
DesmonD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NYONE who reads Mr. R. M. Lennard’s charming 
A little anthology of English epigrams in the Oxford 
Garlands (7d.) Series will regret that the practice 
of writing poetical epigrams has died out. Until the 
Victorian age almost all professional writers, as well as many 
amateurs, tried their hands at epigram. If you had any- 
thing especially offensive to say about anyone—and especially 
about politicians, doctors, and ladies unduly addicted to 
cosmetics—it was the natural thing to put it into a couplet or 
a quatrain. Ministers and Privy Councillors used to 
compose epigrams about each other; but who can imagine 
Sir Henry Dalziel writing witty quatrains about Sir Alfred 
Mond, or vice versa? Why the habit has died out I don’t 
profess to say. There may be some significance in the fact 
that the great age of epigrams was the eighteenth century— 
the prose age par excellence. There is probably more in the 
decay of knowledge of Greek and Latin. When almost 
every educated man was familiar with the Greek Anthology 
and the works of Martial—whence all kinds of epigrams, 
elegiac, amatory, and satirical, descend—it was perhaps 
natural that the temptation to continue the good work 
should be generally felt. It may even be that a form so 
small is incapable of infinite variety and grows exhausted. 
Johnson wrote a ludicrous burlesque epigram : 
If the man who turnips cries 
Cry not when his father dies, 
*Tis a proof that he had rather 
Have a turnip than his father. 
and there is undoubtedly sound criticism in it. After a certain 
time the making of epigrams may proceed almost on a 
formula. At all events, the decline of the epigram is 
obvious. The well-meant effusions which the late Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson used to waft across the benches of the House 
of Commons were scarcely equal to the old level of our 
political quips ; it is very rarely that a tolerable metrical 
epigram appears in the Press ; and the poets have almost all 
abandoned the habit of attempting to get their thoughts 
into so small a compass. The custom of composing epigrams 
for private albums is virtually extinct. Every schoolgirl 
writes in every other schoolgirl’s album that there is nothing 
Original in her excepting Original Sin; and even that not 
very splendid mot was constructed by Thomas Campbell 
nearly a hundred years ago. The rest is silence. 
* * ’ 

The greater number of our epigrams are satirical, and 
Mr. Lennard’s selection is mainly composed of these verses 
with stings .in their tails. One of the most taking of these is 
new to me—A. Evans’s on a Fat Man : 

When Tadlow walks the streets, the paviours cry 
“* God bless you, sir!” and lay their rammers by. 
But that, perhaps, is not really stinging ; if Mr. Tadlow was 
good-tempered, he must have liked it himself. Good couplets 
like these are few, but Coleridge’s on the Swan-Song is one : 
Swans sing before they die—’twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing. 
The most brutal epigrams we have are Byron’s on Castle- 
reagh’s suicide, after that statesman had cut his throat. 
These are not very good, but Mr. Lennard gives them ; and, 
in fact, almost every famous epigram in the language. He 
classifies them under headings: “ Political,” ‘“ Professional 
and Trading,” “‘ Amatory,” and so on. Of the Literary 
epigrams one of the best is Bishop Stubbs’s on two of his 
nineteenth-century contemporaries : 


Froude informs the Scottish youth 
That parsons do not care for truth. 





The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 
History is a pack of lies. 
What cause for judgments so malign ? 

A brief reflection solves the mystery— 
Froude believes Kingsley a divine, 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history. 


Lord Erskine’s on Scott’s Waterloo Poem is good : 


On Waterloo’s ensanguined plain 

Lie tens of thousands of the slain, 

But none, by sabre or by shot, 

Fell half so flat as Walter Scott. 
Theodore Hook’s epigram suggesting that it would be 
impossible to find a reader who would pay for the Binding of 
Prometheus Unbound falls as flat as Scott now, owing to the 
utter falsification of the prophecy. 

* « 


Mr. Lennard gives a fair number of epitaphs, including 
Evans’s well-known one on Vanbrugh and Gay’s even better- 
known one on himself. But I don’t think we have in 
English an epitaph so delightful as that written for his own 
tomb by the obscene French poet Piron : 

Ci-git Piron 
Qui ne fut rien, 
Pas-méme 
Academicien. 
Landor’s “I strove with none, for none was worth my 
strife,’ however, could not be surpassed by any serious 
epitaph. From Landor Mr. Lennard has naturally had to 
draw freely for his more serious sections. Landor came 
nearer than any English writers to rivalling the feats of the 
best Greek epigrammatists. Many people would say that 
his Dirce is the most beautiful epigram in the language. 
* a « 


Mr. Lennard’s selection is, as I have said, a very good one. 
The only old one I miss is Richard Bentley’s on German 
scholarship : : 
The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 

Not one in five score, 
But ninety-nine more. 
All, all except Hermann— 
And Hermann’s a German. 


The omission is the stranger in that Landor’s greatly inferior 
epigram on Germans is included. About the longest poem 
admitted is Clough’s revised version of the Ten Command- 
ments : it is flat in places, but contains one famous couplet. 
Only when he comes to the moderns might Mr. Lennard have 
cast his net wider. Browning, who wrote some neat ver- 
sicles, is unrepresented ; and so is Mr. Watson, who, in his 
earlier days, wrote epigrams, some of which, if not master- 
pieces, were as good as some of Mr. Lennard’s old ones. And 
it would have been worth while to collect a few of the 
miscellaneous modern ones that float about. There are 
Limericks—and some Limericks will satisfy the narrowest 
definition of an epigram—which would be worth preserving ; 
and then there are odd fragments like the effort alleged to 
have been written on the blackboard by a Cheltenham 
schoolgirl : 

Miss Buss and Miss Beale 

Cupid’s darts do not feel. 

How different from us 

Miss Beale and Miss Buss. 
Tolerable modern epigrams are so few that it would be worth 
while saving all there are. Unfortunately the pleasantest 
personal ones that one hears privately, though they would 
have been printed in a franker day, must mostly remain 
unprinted in an age when direct satire is considered un- 
gentlemanly and the law of libel is so easily invoked. I 
remember Mr. ’s epigram on Lady and Mr. ——’s 
on Sir Mr. Lennard cannot be expected to 
publish these. SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Realms of Day. By Hucn pe Séiincourt. Nisbet. 6s. 


The Rose of Youth. By Exinor Morpaunt. Cassell. 6s. 


Mr. Hugh de Sélincourt writes round a theory ; he shapes 
his story to an end. But—and this is after all the essential 
—the end is one which he obviously believes in ; the theory 
is as practical as practice. On general principles I detest 
printed discussions about sex as much as I detest discussions 
about digestion: I have a feeling that natural processes 
are their own justification. When people stress the need of 
frankness I cannot help suspecting that silence is the frankest 
thing of all—that to examine passion, however cleanly and 
nobly, may be to misunderstand it. Moreover, the bona 
fides of many champions of outspokenness is (I do not mean 
in any offensive sense, but subtly, dimly) open to question. 
I say all this first of all that it may emphasise by contrast 
the real radiance, the fine ardour, the generous purity, of 
Mr. de Sélincourt’s creed. He is a prophet and an apostle, 
dithyrambic with his own message. He worships the body, 
quite simply, as the temple of the spirit. His candour is 
untainted with even the remotest and most unconscious 
suggestion of suggestiveness. He believes we are all going 
astray because of secretiveness and prudery, and he is 
resolved to shepherd us back to frankness, not as a 
painful duty, but as an inspiriting game. His faith 
that most spiritual evils can be overcome by doing 
physical exercises before breakfast is not, I think, too firmly 
founded in fact ; but it is passionate, touching, and jocose— 
the three essential qualities of all unsentimental ideals, 
ardours, and affections. The hero of Realms of Day does 
his exercises regularly and irregularly, at all times and 
places, and sets everybody else doing them ; but he has the 
grace and spontaneity to laugh at them. 

Jeremy Rivarol’s history has three main points of interest. 
Throughout his boyhood and youth his deepest affection 
is for his grandmother, and much of the relationship, in its 
intensity and sensitiveness, is convincing. Convincing is 
even the characteristic passage in which the boy, puzzled 
over the nasty ideas of purity put into his head as a pre- 
liminary to Confirmation, comes to his grandmother for 
enlightenment. It is she who starts him on the exercises. 
It is she who sets the standard of his candour and ardour. 
But as he grows up, and his grandmother’s death comes 
near, and we listen to his inarticulate babblings when he 
finds her attacked by the wave of negation and depression 
that accompanies the failing of bodily strength, we come to 
something which reveals a flaw in the method. One suspects 
nothing wrong at first : 

But the love in him, the life in him rose like a strong wind ; the love 
in him, the life in him which she had encouraged to thrive. He became 
her defender. . . . The love in him fought in a passion, to reach her, 
to aid her, to strengthen her. They were united by love. . . . 


It is a shame and an injustice to abbreviate so intimate a 
passage, but I have no choice. The words that Jeremy pours 
forth in “a stammer of passion” are those in which the 
wrongness comes : 

“You mustn’t talk like that. It’s not true. You mustn’t. It’s 
false. How dare you? I’m not that kind of blighter. I love you. 
You’re not my grandmother. You're my age. You're just my own 
little sweetheart whom I adore. The way you crook your little finger. 
You are. It’s true... .” 


And so on for more than a page. It is splendidly courage- 
ous of Mr. de Sélincourt to have attempted the pathos of 
that scene: it would be ludicrous to pretend that he has 
succeeded. Perhaps the truth is that some intimacies and 
abandonments reject the possibility of realism—demand 
reticence in the presentment as a part of their truth. But 
Mr. de Sélincourt’s creed denies him reticence, or so I judge. 





Yet (unless I mistake him) he avoids outspokenness at one 
place in the story where it is necessary to the plot. 
Jeremy’s second stage is a love affair with a woman 
older than himself. The third episode is jealousy—his wife’s 
jealousy—a spasm of wrongness that shakes the calm waters 
of Jeremy’s happy married life with the woman who is 
older than himself. The handling of the breach and the re- 
conciliation is fine and tender. Yet I should perhaps give 
a less true account of the whole book by calling it fine and 
free, tender and courageous (all of which one rather takes 
for granted from its author) than by pointing out its lapses 
and defects. It is full of sincerity and ardour: it is flooded 
with youth like a cold sunny morning, with intimate friend- 
liness like a firelit room at evening; and if it does not 
altogether come off, that is because it attempts so much. 

My admiration for Miss Mordaunt is so unbounded that, 
in spite of the fact that, I believe, most critics agree with 
me, I almost lack the moral courage to put it into words. 
Bellamy was amazingly (I do not mean very, I mean amaz- 
ingly) brilliant, and The Family is one of the big books of 
our time. All the more do I deplore that The Rose of Youth 
is, by Miss Mordaunt’s own standard, utterly inadequate. 
Has she fished up some old tentative manuscript, or has she 
just dashed off a cheery, careless tale to lighten the oppression 
of to-day, by way of “good thoughts in bad times ” ? 
Almost the only things by which one could recognise or 
guess Miss Mordaunt’s touch are the detailed and apparently 
(but impossibly) first-hand acquaintance she displays with 
every kind of life she handles, and the spirited eagerness, 
the sternly realistic tenderness, of some among the love 
scenes. Teddy Earp is a draper’s assistant in a “ living-in ” 
establishment, the ejected victim of managerial injustice 
and lack of loyalty among the other employees; then he 
finds another berth, has some good friendships with all sorts 
and conditions of men, pitches his tent in a private garden, 
falls in love with the dainty convention-ridden girl to whom 
the garden belongs, is loved by her, quarrels with her, is 
reconciled, and finally, spiritually unable to settle down and 
marry her, goes off on a buccaneering expedition to the Near 
East—or rather is to go off when the book ends. It is all 
quite jolly and (save for some casual episodes) utterly unreal. 
Teddy is an incarnation of adventurous youth—a re- 
incarnation of one-never-quite-knows-what from ancient 
Greece, something full of wine and song and divinity. His 
stammering, thwarted recollections do not get one. The 
idea is not dissimilar from that of The Finest Story in the 
World ; but in that the idea is made most movingly real by 
the unique genius of Mr. Kipling. Teddy Earp leaves me 
cold, in spite of good things like this : 

° a certain Bill of Lading which he came across in a history of 
ships and shipping, and which swam in a haunting chant through his 
head, while he could almost see the great bales and crates—silhouetted 
outswung high against the hot blue sky, then dipping to the black mouth 
of the hold—the sweating slaves, and the turbaned captain, who checked 
off each item as it came aboard. 

** All kinds of precious wood of the Holy Land : with heaps of incense 
resin ; with verdant incense trees; with ivory; with gold and silver 
from the land of Amu: with odorous Tepes wood, and the Cassiarind : 
with incense and Aham incense and Mestemrouge ; with Anau monkeys— 
and Kop monkeys and Tesem animals : with the skins of Leopards of the 
South ; with women and children’’—* with silk and with spices,” 
added Teddy Earp. 

But can you believe that Teddy or anyone else ever talked 
like this ?— 

“When you play it comes over me like a torrent, all the gladness 
and wonder and sadness of it all —an eternity of springtides; ever 
fresh, ever renewed with gladness, the perpetual reincarnation of 
* Bacchus and his crew.’ ” 

Nor is this an unfairly selected passage ; on the contrary, 
the whole book is marred with just the same sort of unreality. 
That the spirit of the whole is brave and moving, that many 
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details are true and beautiful, is to be admitted—but the 
achievement does not carry its idea ; the idea is too big for 
it, or it too casual and scrappy, too little defined and made 
coherent. Treatment of such a theme should be rapturous 
or real, lyrical or exact: somehow T'he Rose of Youth fails 
between the two, and is neither. GERALD GOULD. 


THE PENTECOST OF CALAMITY 


The Pentecost of Calamity. By Owrn Wister. Macmillan. 
2s. net. 

The German Mole. By Jutes CLars. With a Preface by 
J. Hotuanp Ross, Litt.D. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 

The War of Freedom and the Unity of Christendom. By 
W. Fewce. Griffiths. 2s. 6d. net. 

Civilisation in the Melting Pot. By Grorcre A. GREENWooD. 
With Preface by ArtHuR Ponsonsy, M.P. Headley 
Bros. Is. net. 

We hope that one of the numerous Peace Societies is 
making a collection of all the books about the war published 
during the war. Five hundred years hence such a library 
would be invaluable to the cultured African or American 
student of European barbarism. This is the first time, since 
the world of ordinary men became articulate, that it has 
found itself beset by the calamity of a great war, and there- 
fore for the first time we can read in these many Is. and 2s. 
books what the ordinary man thinks about it all. Our 
culture, mummified in these blue, green and yellow covers, 
will present a curious spectacle to the Hottentot superman 
of 2415 a.p., and we doubt whether he would find a more 
catholic sample of it than in the four books which we have 
chosen for review. Mr. Wister, a cultured American writer, 
represents the open-minded spectator; M. Claes, a Belgian 
editor, holds views which in this country are associated with 
the Morning Post and Anti-German Leagues; Mr. Felce, a 
Bristol clergyman, speaks for Christianity; lastly, Mr. 
Greenwood, appropriately introduced by Mr. Ponsonby as a 
young man of twenty-one, speaks in the name of generous 
and revolutionary Youth. 

If the world is really going to move forward rather than 
backward, then a civilised twenty-fifth century will probably 
find*only in the first and the last books anything which it 
can sympathise with and understand. Mr. Wister starts 
with the advantage of a literary style and a practised pen. 
Like most Americans, he is not ashamed or frightened of 
ideals, so that, unlike most Europeans, he has a conception 
of what the world might be which bears little resemblance 
to the world of the fifteenth century, but probably some to 
that of the twenty-fifth. He has also the rare quality of being 
sufficiently open-minded to be able to change his mind. These 
characteristics make his book among war books one of 
singular interest and distinction. His sympathies are 
entirely with the Allies, so much so that he is dissatisfied with 
the cold and calculating neutrality of his own country. 
Before the war his sympathies were clearly with Germany. 
That is why he sees that the tragedy of the war is not the 
tragedy of Britain or France, Russia, or even Belgium, but 
of Germany. His picture of the kindly, courteous, com- 
petent, order and beauty loving Germany which he knew in 
the year before the war, and which made France look shabby 
and incoherent and England feverishly incompetent, might 
be rather upsetting to the feverish patriotism of M. Claes 
and the Anti-German Leaguers. And the latter have 
probably too much in common with the Prussian militarist 
to find much comfort in Mr. Wister’s diagnosis of the disease 
which has made such a nation guilty of the greatest crime 
against humanity. 

M. Claes will prove a disappointment to the enquiring 
Hottentot. He tells us that he is going to show up the 


diabolical system of “ peaceful penetration ” practised in 
Belgium by Germany before the war. But his most 
interesting disclosure is that M. Claes agrees with Treitsch ke 
that to dream of perpetual peace is a symptom of wanton- 
ness. He also reveals the significant fact that there were a 
large number of competent German clerks and German firms 
in Antwerp. It is pleasant to turn from M. Claes to Mr. Felce, 
whose book, containing all the sermons preached by him on 
the war, is full of illumination. We read that the main 
purpose of the war is to prove the existence of the Devil, and 
therefore the existence of God and the truth of the Bible. 
It is also “ a great call to repentance,” and Mr. Felce points 
out that the postponed coronation of King Edward VII. 
was a similar call to which we paid no heed. Mr. Felce 
believes that “ the Holy Spirit ” is ‘“‘ working on the plane of 
natural religion” in the editor of John Bull, and that 
Mr. Bottomley is “ one of the prophets of natural religion.” 
He also believes that the only alternative to war is that 
people should spend their money on and give their lives to 
the work of Foreign Missions. 


THE ART OF M. PAUL BOURGET 
Le Sens de la Mort. By Paut Bourcet. Paris: Plon. Fr. 3.50. 


It is tempting to say that a novel ought not to be a tract 
and to condemn this latest novel of M. Bourget’s as a flagrant 
tract. Its theme is the reaction of two opposed characters 
to the supreme test of death. The first is Michel Ortégue, 
“homme supérieur,” a “prince of the lancet ”—in other 
words, the greatest surgeon of his day. He embodies the 
spirit of science; “fact” is his watchword, and of the 
soul, that epiphenomenon of physical processes, he thinks 
but meanly. The other is Le Gallic, a Breton, devout, the 
French equivalent of Wordsworth’s happy warrior. He is 
a Lieutenant in the army, and a German bullet lodges in his 
brain in the carly days of the war. His arrival, thus 
wounded, at Ortégue’s clinic in Paris coincides with the 
great surgeon’s discovery that his own days are numbered ; 
he has a cancer of the pancreas, which means a month or two 
more of life at most. How do the two men take their 
sentences ? Ortégue collapses into meanness. From his 
young wife who adores him, and who (as he knows) has been 
long and passionately loved by Le Gallic, her cousin, he 
extracts a promise that she will join him in suicide. Naturally, 
after a little, she shrinks from death, but jealousy and 
physical pain have brought the man of science so low that 
he will not release her. In his extremity he has nothing to 
save him from the last selfishness, nothing to help him to die 
nobly. Very different is the believer. Clear-eyed to the 
last, he never blenches; his only thought is for others. 
With his last gasp he persuades his cousin to live (Ortégue 
meanwhile has killed himself), and, if indeed he dies, he is 
still a parcel of the community that looks before and after; 
he is one with his ancestors and the nation, while the 
materialist lies in his sumptuous grave, lonely and outcast. 
The moral is that the atavistic faith works, and the scientific 
faith does not. Le Gallic’s faith stands the test of experi- 
ment, and therefore (paradox though it be) may be said to 
be the more truly scientific of the two. 

M. Bourget has always been a wonderfully sensitive 
mirror of contemporary tendencies, and the way in which 
this moral, rounded off with references to Professor William 
James, jumps with the modern French reaction against 
intellect is obvious enough. Those who think that novels 
ought not to have a purpose will probably feel that a 
reactionary purpose is doubly objectionable. But in 
criticising M. Bourget on this ground they will be wrong. 
Tolstoy’s novels have a purpose, and a reactionary purpose, 
and yet they move us deeply. The reason of M. Bourget’s 
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badness lies deeper than the trivial accident of his mounting 
a pulpit. It is that he deals, and has always dealt, almost 
exclusively in something for which the English language 
provides no exactly equivalent name, because the unpleasant 
object for which the word stands has no great vogue among 
us. That object is “le drame.” M. Bourget puts it very 
well himself. “‘ This man, so splendid all those years and 
now prematurely aged, bending on this glorious girl, whose 
opulent youth belonged to him, a gaze compact of misery, 
of savage inquisition, almost of cruelty; and this in that 
surgical setting, in the midst of all the apparatus of prepara- 
tion to receive the wounded: here was a private drama 
standing out against the background of the national drama.” 
There seem, in fact, to be two spirits in which the art of 
fiction may be approached. You can be moved by life 
itself, by individual human beings, and then your art will be 
an emanation from life. Or you can be moved by situations 
and settings in which human beings are seen as interesting 
types. Analyse your situations as scientifically, shift and 
mingle your types as cunningly as you like, spare no expense 
in the setting and no refinement of documentation (and we 
all know how generous and ingenious M. Bourget is), yet 
you will never produce more than a mechanical mimicry of 
life. Absurdities will lie in wait for you, as they do for 
M. Bourget, who, since “le drame”’ is the thing, can make 
his surgeon interchange with a patient, whose life hangs on 
complete repose, long eloquent speeches in the best manner 
of the Comédie Frangaise. 


A CIVIC SEER 


Cities in Evolution. By Parrick Geppes. Williams & 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 

It needs sublime faith and hope to put forth a book on 
the making and remaking of cities just when the armies 
of all Europe are employed in wiping them out by the score. 
But that is always the way. While the worker and fighter 
are seeing the horror of to-day, the politician and economist 
the chaos of to-morrow, the social prophet must have his 
eye upon the epoch of reconstruction when the awakened 
peoples, and not merely the reformers among them, will be 
co-operating to build their homes anew. 

Appended to this volume is a brief “summary and 
conclusion ” wherein the ingenious author, having run his 
breathless course, tries to persuade the reader that he has 
been led, step after prosaic step, through a plain introduction 
to the town-planning movement and the study of physics. 
That is Professor Geddes’s fun. Let us utter a word of 
warning. If you take up Cities in Evolution expecting to 
find a text-book, on the approved pattern, of urban develop- 
ment and municipal government, your case will be like 
that of the man who, according to Dr. Johnson, should 
read a Richardson novel for the sake of the story: you will 
want to go and hang yourself. No one, however, who knows 
anything of Professor Geddes and his expository habits 
will do anything quite so foolish as that. Rather, he will 
yield himself to the guidance of this most stimulating 
interpreter, in the certain hope of being made to see all 
kinds of fresh and startling things, not alone in Edinburgh 
and Oxford and Paris, but in Manchester and Battersea, and 
the Five Towns and everywhere else in the military-industrial 
system which now surrounds us. 

You will seem, maybe, to be entangled in a jungle of 
uncouth terms, scientific indirections, and historical allusions, 
mingled up with notes of town-planning tours and tributes 
to Mr. John Burns, and then, growing accustomed to 
Professor Geddes’s method of progression and attack, you 
find yourself enjoying a meteoric shower of ideas. As he 
races along you hear him explaining, in paragraphs or 


parentheses, why the hellish waste of an industrial region 
in war may be of far less import to the future of Europe 
than the transmuting of Norse and Swiss waterfalls into 
electric power; how exactly it has come about that our 
age’s undeniably typical achievement in town-life is the 
Slum, and how easily we can all march out of it to-morrow 
if we will; why the builders of present-day cities revolt 
from the schemes of Baron Haussmann, and what happens 
to them when they do; what are the great virtues of German 
city design, and why we must repudiate its vices ; why it is 
good that the oppressed race of stokers should gradually 
disappear ; what is the true social significance of Cinderella 
condemned to drudgery in the back kitchen or of Bottom 
and Snout being made to make melancholy farce around 
princely dignities and patrician loves in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. So, too, you will have an illumination of 
peace and war in human evolution: militarism never 
neglecting the esthetic and emotional appeal ; war made by 
the predatory classes in “ an ever-deepening sense of diffused 
and habitual fear,”” among a populace made weary of peace 
through the denial of healthy activity and fruitful self- 
expression. At the end of 400 pages of far-flowing exposi- 
tion, broken by sorties of analysis and provocation (to say 
nothing of pictures skilfully disposed), you will think that 
Professor Geddes has achieved a curious and teasing book. 
But, for the sake of his vision, his spirit, his brilliant flashes 
of thought, you will forget the dull chapters and forgive him 
his cacophonous coinage, his punning nicknames, and even 
a shocking garbling (on page 88) of Blake’s most celebrated 
quatrain. 


A DOMESTIC ODYSSEY 


The Cruise of the Janet Nichol. By Mrs. Rosperr Louis 
STEVENSON. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Stevenson had to struggle with two difficulties in 
writing this diary of her voyage with R. L. S. among the 
South Sea Islands. In the first place, the millstones of 
memoirs that have accumulated about the neck of his shade. 
The very name “ Stevenson ”’ has been like a knell to many 
a harassed reviewer. Only a Beachcomber, and so forth, we 
know about it all, we know, we know! In the second place, 
Mrs. Stevenson never intended her diary to be more than 
supplementary to that of her husband. These obstacles she 
acknowledges as readily as she overcomes them. Her diary 
would, in fact, be an adequate and interesting chronicle had 
there been no such person as R. L.S. He is by no means the 
pivot of her story. Her casual and intimate references to 
“Louis” and her son Lloyd neither divert the flow of 
her narrative nor affect it in any way, except to give it a 
seasoning. Nor does the fragmentary cast of Mrs. Steven- 
son’s account matter much. After all, a diary is not an 
essay. It does not demand the inflexible workmanship 
of objective art. A not too obtrusive personality, a faculty 
for alert observation, quick sympathies and receptivity, and 
selective sense and—shall we say ?—a runnable style, all of 
which Mrs. Stevenson possessed : these were qualities which 
must have made any diary she kept interesting. 

The Janet Nichol, an iron screw cargo boat of six hundred 
tons, started from Auckland in April, 1890. It went north- 
east to Savage Island, north through the Samoa Islands, 
then east to the Manihiki Islands, back on its tracks and 
due west to the Ellice Islands, and north-west to the Gilbert 
and Marshall groups. Back again, touching the more 
westerly Gilberts, and then, leaving the Ellice Islands to the 
east, steering a south-westerly course to the New Hebrides 
and New Caledonia, and so, still more south-westerly, to 
Sydney. She traded for copra, and was about two and a 
half months on her voyage. The events on board ship 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


WAR PICTURES BEHIND THE LINES. By 1ANn 
MALCOLM, M.P. With 28 pages of Illustrations. 
Large post 8vo. 68. net. [Second Edition. 


“* A book of deep interest from beginning to end. The illustrations and 
photographs of unique documents make this book one of the most valuable 
that has yet been published on the all-absorbing topic.''"—Trutn. 


ESCAPE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. by arTHUR 
C. BENSON, Author of ‘‘ From a College Window,"’ &c. 
Large post 8vo. 6S. net. 


“The essays include some’ deeply ‘interesting pages of: Mr. Benson's 
literary autobiography.''"—Datty Grapuic. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, By w. T. wuiTLEY. 
With 24 Illustrations in Half-tone.! Demy 8vo. 158. net. 


* Entertainingly told, this is a book that will interest all. A record as 
interesting as it is valuable.’"—East AnGLIAN Darty Times, 


DIDASCALUS PATIENS: 4 Satire, a Medley, a 
Romance. By Dr. J. H. E. CREES. Large post 8vo. 
6s. net. 


STRASBOURG : An Episode of the Franco-German War, 
By PAUL and VICTOR MARGUERITTE. Translated 
by S. G. TALLENTYRE. Crown 8vo. §&&. net. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A BISHOP. 28, 
the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D. (lately Bishop of 
Bristol). With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“This delightful book of reminiscences. There is a rare abundance 
of quotable anecdotes im a very human autobiography, full of pithy and 
picturesque gossip.”—MorninoG Posr, 


BETWEEN THE LINES. sy Boyp capBLE. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Just ready. 


The Story that may be read ‘‘ Between the Lines"’ of the 
Official War Despatches. 


GENERAL PICHEGRU’S TREASON. py major 
Sir JOHN HALL, Bart., Author of ‘‘ England and the 
Orleans Monarchy,'’ &c. With 6 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [November 11. 


FATHER PAYNE. Large post 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


[November 11. 


EPHEMERA. By GEOFFREY DRAGE. Author of 
‘*The Imperial Organization of Trade,’’ &c. With a 
Portrait in photogravure. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


[In November. 
A BISHOP’S PLEASAUNCE. _By the Right Rev. 
BISHOP FRODSHAM, Canon of Gloucester. With a 


Portrait. Largepost8vo. 7S. 6d.net. [In Nowember. 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 3, 


Sir SIDNEY LEE, D.LITT. New Edition. Sm. Demy 
8vo. Ss. 6d. net. [In November 


OUR INDIANS AT MARSEILLES. by massia 


BIBIKOFF. Translated by LEONARD HuxLey. With 
an Introduction by MAuRICE Barrks, de l'Académie 
Frangaise. With 50 page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
5s. net. [In November. 


F. ANSTEY’'S SUCCESSFUL NEW NOVEL. 
IN BRIEF AUTHORITY. by F. ANSTEY. Author 


of ‘* Vice Versa,’’ &c. 68. 


“Mr. Anstey strikes some of his richest veins. i 
recommend his book.''"—WeEstMINnsTER GAZETTE. oh San ey 


‘6 KK.” A New Novel by MARY ROBERTS RINEHART, 
Author of *‘ The Street of Seven Stars,’’ &c. 68. 


Mrs. Rinehart has written absorbing novels before, but this 
story of triumphant love is her masterpiece. It is, with one 
exception, America’s ‘‘ best-seller.'’ 
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have a pleasant domestic flavour. ‘ Louis” plays chess 
with the captain; Mrs. Stevenson, a competent woman, 
applies remedies for rheumatism ; white rats run over the 
bunks at night ; a door is slammed on the captain’s finger ; 
and “ Tin Jack,” a picaresque trader and the original of 
Tommy Hadden in The Wrecker, is full of pranks and japes. 
A large number of the islands are visited and their peoples 
and customs lightly sketched. At Huieue they had an excel- 
lent penal system. On a given day all the ne’er-do-wells 
of the island would assemble and make voluntary confession 
of their sins. The jury would then give their verdict of a 
fine or a public whipping. The point of this admirable code 
was that the elected officials were not immune from it. 
Mrs. Stevenson has a good deal to say about Temdinoka, 
the absolutist king of Apemama, whose father had a special 
head-house, where hung the skulls of the people he disliked. 
Temdinoka was a dead shot with a rifle, and, having com- 
mitted a sufficiency of murders, used to allay further dis- 
affection by chasing the recalcitrant over the island, firing 
his rifle at random. Still, he was really a nice, sentimental 
old man. In many of the islands, particularly the haunts 
of the “ loathsome ‘ Bully Hayes,’ ” the natives, remembering 
the slavers, were still terrified of ships. At others the girls 
would swim out in swarms, and, as they climbed up the sides, 
had their loin-cloths slipped over their heads by the leader 
of the procession. Altogether, the inhabitants of the 
islands appear just harmless, charming children, and 
Mrs. Stevenson thoroughly appreciated their charm. There 
are plenty of illustrations. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Book of English Poetry. Edited by Grorce Beaumont, M.A. 
Jack. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Three and sixpence net,” “‘ 580 pages, over 1,000 poems.” 
The pages are large ones and the printing close ; and if the publishers 
care to claim that this is the largest and cheapest anthology on the 
market they are certainly entitled to do so. The selection is not 
uniformly good. It is especially weak where contemporary writers 
are involved. Some of the best modern poets are very inadequately 
represented ; some can scarcely be said to be represented at all ; and 
a number are given places who might well have been omitted. But 
Mr. Beaumont’s choice from dead writers (and there are few indeed 
of any status whose names do not appear) is very satisfactory. He has 
not been content to reproduce once more the “ gems ”’ hallowed by a 
thousand reprints ; many of them are inevitably here, but the editor 
has gone through his authors looking at them with his own eyes. 
Originality of selection sometimes degenerates into eccentricity; it 
is surely a little strange of him to think that William Morris’s genius 
can be sufficiently exhibited by Atalania’s Race alone. But the mass 
of great poetry he gives us is so large that we hardly dare complain. 
Most anthologies, even large ones, are mainly filled with short poems. 
But in this capacious “ bottom” we have not merely hundreds of 
beautiful lyrics, but also twenty pages of Paradise Lost, twenty of The 
Ferrie Queene, and many long poems in their entirety, including Chris- 
tabel, The Ancient Mariner, the Rubaiyat of Omar, Sohrab and Rustum, 
The Scholar Gypsy, The Epistle to Arbuthnot, Goblin Market, Drayton's 
Nymphida, the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, and Shakespeare’s 
Lucrece. Speaking for ourselves, we had rather the work had been 
made a little dearer in order that the spacing might be better—long 
poems frequently begin at the bottoms of columns, which does not look 
pretty. But the stuff is here, and we wonder how the publishers can 
do the book at the price. 


German Legislation for the Occupied Territories of Belgium: Second 
Series, December 31st, 1914-March 3l1st, 1915. Edited by 
C. H. Husericn and A. Nicot Speyer. The Hague. Nijhoff. 


Arretés et Proclamations de Guerres Allemandes : August 20th, 1914- 
January 25th, 1915. Allen & Unwin. 2s. net. 


The form and content of German legislation in Belgium are becoming 
painfully familiar. The signature “* von Bissing ” under the meticulous 
regulations of a Government which errs on the side of paternity will be 
one of Belgium’s most cherished memories of the Great War, and the 
uniform edition of these documents in German, Flemish, and French 
which a Dutch publisher is issuing under the editorship of two neutral 
lawyers forms a singularly interesting record. The Imperial General- 
gouvernement in Brussels produced nothing in the way of rash legislation 
between the end of 1914 and the first quarter-day of 1915. Regulations 
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on the subject of carrier-pigeons and wireless installations have quite 

a homelike ring, until one remembers that they are regulations for the 

defence of somebody else’s realm. The limitation of pastry-making to 

two days in the week “ en vue de mettre un frein 4 la vie luxueuse " should 
commend itself to Lord Curzon, whose objection to “ national junket- 
tings” is evidently shared by the austere Hun. Perhaps the most 

interesting document reproduced is the decree of January 3rd, 1915, 

by which the French district of Givet-Fumay was annexed to Belgium. 
One can hardly doubt after this noble acquisition of territory that the 
violation of Belgian neutrality was designed for the ultimate good of 

the Belgians ; this laborious rectification of the frontier of 1815 is a 

striking evidence of the academic cast of the Teutonic mind. An 

interesting decree instituted an arbitration tribunal for rent disputes 
composed of a lawyer, a landlord, and a tenant. 

The second collection, which is confined to the murailles of Brussels, 
is more varied, including the German publications on the subject of 
English military preparations for a campaign in Belgium and an 
indignant polemic on the subject of “ un * wrap of paper’ (chiffon de 
papier),” in which Baron von Bissing’s feelings became too strong for 
his English. In preparation for the settlement after the war the 
German Trading with the Enemy proclamations refer separately to 
Russia and Finland, as well as England and Ireland ; it is apparently 
uncertain whether Scotland will be permitted to remain in the Union 
or joined to the Irish Republic. 

Memoirs of the Duke de Saint Simon. Translated by Francis 
Arkwricut. Vols. III. and IV. Stanley Paul. 10s. 6d. net 
each vol. 

The first two volumes of this transiation, much the fullest and best 
which has yet appeared in English, were noticed in our issue of April 3rd, 
1915. The new volumes continue the narrative from 1707 to 1714, 
the last declining years of Louis XIV. As Saint Simon progresses his 
pen grows ever more vivid and incisive, and the characters that crowd 
his stage, made familiar by constant reappearances, become better 
known to us than the eminent of our own day. The wars with which 
he deals in these volumes were fought over ground on which our armies 
are fighting during the present war ; and this gives a queer new interest 
to memoirs which are admittedly the finest of their kind existing. We 
may once more congratulate Mr. Arkwright and Mr. Paul upon their 
enterprise ; a fuller survey of the memoirs as a whole we may reserve 
until the appearance of the next two volumes, with which the present 
edition will be complete. 

Le Machiavélisme de L’Antimachiavel By Cuartes BeNnoist. Plon. 
2 francs. 

M. Benoist is a distinguished Deputy who takes, with or without the 

approval of the electors of Paris, a profound interest in Machiavelli. 
He has already published a study of the antecedents of the Prince, and 
it was natural that his attention should be attracted to a refutation of 
its principles published by Frederick, Crown Prince of Prussia, a few 
months before he put them into practice. The early part of his little 
book contains a detailed bibliographical study of the circumstances of 
its publication, which was undertaken by Voltaire and surrounded with 
an attractive atmosphere of mystery. His investigations of the variant 
editions and of the correspondence between the young prince and his 
eminent literary agent form a new chapter upon an unexplored region 
of Frederician history. In the second part of the volume M. Benoist 
endeavours to show how closely Frederick conformed in method and 
manner to the Machiavellian type which he had denounced. The 
invasion of Silesia within twenty-seven days of the death of the Emperor 
Charles VI. was certainly a trifle Florentine, and it is possible to trace 
a distinct affinity between the denationalised statesman of the Renais- 
sance ideal and the cosmopolitan man of the eighteenth century world. 
But one is tempted to deprecate this extremely popular form of score 
off the deceased monarch, which has not, however, prevented M. 
Benoist from writing one of the best essays that exist on the 
personality of Frederick the Great. He may appear to place a some- 
what excessive reliance upon an obscure publication issued in Amster- 
dam in 1785, and he takes Macaulay's essay more seriously than an 
English critic would now do ; but his anecdotes are always illuminating 
and his conclusions are almost always just. 


THE CITY 


HE War Loan excitement is now over, for Saturday 

last was the final day on which it was possible to 

; convert the 3} per cent. Loan, Consols and Annui- 
ties into the 4} per cent. War Loan, so that dealing for the 
purpose of acquiring conversion rights has automatically 
ceased. The Loan has remained quite firm and is now 
between 96} and 96} xd. As the dividend due on December 
ist and now deducted from the price amounts to £2 5s., 
this is quite a good price. There is a large demand for the 
Treasury Bills at the new rates. The ordinary public is 
unacquainted with these bills, so that a few words in 








B. H. BLACKWELL’S 
Autumn List. 


a 
TALES BY POLISH AUTHORS. 


Translated by ELSE C. M. BENECKE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Masterpieces by four of the most distinguished comtemporary 
Polish writers, three of whom have never yet appeared in English. 


a 


STILL MORE RUSSIAN 
PICTURE TALES. 


By VALERY CARRICK. Translated by 
NEVILL FORBES. With 140 Illustra- 
tions. Uniform with ‘* Picture Tales from 
the Russian "’ and ‘‘ More Russian Picture 
Tales.'' Oblong Imperial 16mo, coloured 
picture boards, 2s. 6d. net 


“ For pure charm they rival the best of 
Grimm ."'—Tue Booxman. 


a 
LIFE OF VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, Student of Christ Church. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
lhe only complete biography of Bolingbroke at present in print 
Recent discoveries have necessitated a fresh estimate of this much 
discussed statesman. 
a 


AN AMERICAN GARLAND. 


Being a Collection of Ballads relating to America, 1563-1759. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by C. H. FIRTH, Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 
Roxburgh binding, 3s. 6d. net. 


Contemporary ballads recording the discovery and colonisation 
of America are of the greatest rarity. Many of these are now for 
the first time reprinte |, and some, from the author's collection, have 
been hitherto unknown. 





a 
OXFORD POETRY, 1915. 


Edited by G. D. H. C. and T. W. E. Crown §Svo, boards 
2s. 6d. net ; paper, 1s. net. 
Sequel to “* Oxford Poetry, 1910-13," and “ Oxford Poetry, 19/4.’ 


~ 
THE WAR AND RELIGION. 


By ALFRED LOISY. Translated by ARTHUR GALTON. 
Crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. net. 

The great French Modernist urges that Christendom has failed 
continuously and increasingly to carry out the principles laid 
down by Christ. He denounces the failure of the Pontificate in the 
present crisis and points to an ideal of exalted and humane 
patriotism which can go far beyond Christian practice of to-day 


r 
SYRIA AS A ROMAN PROVINCE. 


By E. S. BOUCHIER, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Life and Letters in 
Roman Africa'’ and ‘ Spain under the Roman Empire."’ With 
a Map and Plate of Coins. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


The latest addition to this series of monographs on the Roman 


Provinces, but considerably fuller than the preceding volumes 


a 


ANALYSIS OF MILL’S PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


With Test Questions. By L. OLDERSHAW, M.A. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. net. 


signed to supply a badly felt need, this analysis is mot a cram 
k, but condenses the insufferable prolixity of Mell's 1,000 pages to 


1530 pages without obscuring the argument 


a 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 


By MAUD HOLLIDAY, Lecturer at Dudley Training College. 
Fcap. 8vo, boards, 2s. net. 


One of the very few text books on this mew subject. 


SYMPHONIES. 


Poems on the Four Movement plan. By E. H.W. M. Crown 
8vo, art paper wrapper, 2s. net. 
An experiment in poetry on the analogy of musical composition 


a 
BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FRANCE AT WAR. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 16mo, sewed. 6d. net. 


H. G. WELLS’S NEW NOVEL 
THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT. 6s. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S NEW STORY. 
THE EXTRA DAY. 6s. 


Tue GentLeEwoman.—" No one should miss this book, because of its many 
delightful ideas.” 


The Caliph’s Last Heritage. 4 shor 
History of the Turkish Empire. By Lt.-Col. Sir MARK 
SYKES, Bart., M.P. With Illustrations and Maps. 8vo. 
20s. net. 


With the Russian Army. 38, xoBert 
R. McCORMICK, Major, Ist Cavalry, Illinois National 
Guards. With Maps, Charts, and Illustrations. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 6S. net. 


Tue Saturpay Revisw.—'* Those who cannot follow Mr. McCormick in 
his politics will read this book for its vivid scenes of the war; for its terse 
descriptions, as of the British officer or the Russian soldier; for its lively 
po.traits . . . this is clearly the book of a shrewd and thoughtful man, who is 
thoroughly in earnest, and has excellent reasons for the faith he holds." 


The Personal Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood, The Potter. _ 3y nis 


Great-Granddaughter, the late JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
Revised and Edited, with an Introduction and a Prefatory 
Memoir of the Author, by C. H. HERFORD. With Illus- 
trations, 8vo. 12s. net. 


Tue Datry Grapuic.—"* The biography is a worthy and adequate tribute 
to a great Englishman," 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





























LECTURE will be given at the 
King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 
Garden, on Tuesday next, by Mr. 
Sipney Wess, on “THE WAR AND 
THE CONTROL OF WEALTH.” 








A fier the War” will be forwarded on application by the 


q A full Syllabus of the Series of Lectures on “The World 
Secretary of the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill St., Westminster 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, including 
all Supplements and postage, is 26/- inland, 30/- 
abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 16/6 foreign. Quarterly 
Subscriptions pro rata. All communications respecting 
Subscriptions should be addressed to the Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY (near Moorgate Street 
Station).—To-morrow, at 11 a.m.,S. K. RATCLIFFE will give an Address 

on: “ THE GREAT ILLUMINATION—HOW ENGLAND SAV " 

The Address is preceded by Music and Readings. a 


OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Sociéty 
; of Frien:'s). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 
TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER 2Zist. Full particulars of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master. Bootham School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


- description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

















METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 





explanation will not be out of place. These documents are 
obligations of the British Government to pay the sum named 
thereon (even denominations of £1,000) at a fixed date— 
three, six, nine or twelve months after issue. Interest js 
not paid by means of cheque or coupon, but is deducted in 
advance when purchasing the Bill—that favourite device 
of moneylenders—so that the interest received is even more 
than appears, and income tax is not deducted. On three 
months’ bills the nominal rate is 43; on six months’, 4]; 
and on nine and twelve months’ bills, 5 per cent.; but as 
interest is deducted in advance, the actual rates are higher, 
being, in the case of the nine and twelve months’ bills, in 
the neighbourhood of 5} per cent. Unfortunately, thus far, 
the Treasury will not issue bills in lower denominations 
than £1,000, so that they are only a wealthy man’s invest- 
ment. The Treasury should boldly reduce this minimum 
to £100 and sell them over the Post Office counter; millions 
could be raised by this means, and the bill, being practically 
a bearer security (for it is issued in blank), there is very 
little clerical work involved. The three months’ bills form 
a convenient investment of money put by for income-tax 
payments, for money placed in them now becomes available 
early in February. 
% * * 

American stocks have risen still further, and in most 
cases holders have handsome profits. Southern Pacifics, 
recommended so strongly in these notes since they were 
904, are now 108}, and the same Company’s 5 per cent. 
Convertible Bonds, which have also been recommended 
here frequently at prices varying between 105} and 106}, 
are 115; they may go a few points higher, but the profit is 
tempting. Another railway stock which was recommended 
in this column at lower prices, the United of Havana Ordinary, 
has risen sharply on the good report and cash dividend of 
5 per cent., and is now 78. At this price I think it should 
be sold. Canadian Pacifics made a sudden jump during 
the week, the price of 205} having been touched. As at 
this price the return is little more than 5 per cent., and an 
increase in the dividend from its present rate of 10 per 
cent. is unlikely for some years to come, there seems little 
inducement to hold the shares. Being a dollar security, 
they are being shipped to New York in large quantities, 
and it is rumoured that the recent buying is on behalf of 
the Government. Rubber shares keep firm, and Bantardawa 
£1 shares at about 11s. 6d. are being strongly recommended 
from a quarter which is usually well informed in this market. 
Shipping shares are also rising steadily, for it is difficult to 
see any limit to freights, which, indeed, are becoming so 
high that even shipowners are feeling uncomfortable. 
Court Line at 25s. 9d., Redcroft Steam Navigation at 
81s. 14d., and Tempus Shipping at £14 5s. still seem the 
most attractive purchases in this division. The Aerated 
Bread Company’s report for the year shows a falling off of 
nearly 50 per cent. in the net profit, from £75,100 to £36,000. 
The dividend for the year works out at 17} per cent. as 
compared with 27} per cent. for 1914-15. In view of the 
rise in prices, this falling off is not surprising, and can 
hardly be attributed to the management, which during the 
last year or two seems to have improved. At their present 
price of 55s. the yield is about 64 per cent. 


x x % 


The average American business man has not in the past 
paid much attention to the study of foreign languages: 
first, because with so enormous a market at home to develop, 
he has not, as a class, hitherto devoted very much time to 
the conquest of foreign markets; and secondly, because 
when any translation was required, there were always plenty 
of “ cheap foreign clerks ” knocking around who could be 
utilised for the purpose. Now, however, that he is endeavour- 
ing to take advantage of the present wonderful opportunity 
of capturing foreign markets, the American business man 
is discovering that the services of an untrained immigrant 
are not sufficient, and that.he must himself study the lan- 
guage and conditions of the people with whom he wishes to 
trade, and obtain a competent staff possessing this know- 
ledge. Particularly is this the case with the Spanish-speaking 
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countries of South America, which market United States 
business men are making the most determined efforts to 


obtain. 
a on oo 


For purposes of a business lecture, I recently got together 
statistics showing the population and trade of the eighteen 
Spanish-speaking countries of the world, which, in addition 
to Spain itself, include Argentina, Chile, Mexico and Cuba. 
These eighteen countries have a combined population of about 
75 millions (of which about 55 millions are in Central and 
South America), with a total foreign trade of £520,000,000. 
The volume of this trade may be gauged from the fact that 
Russia, before the war, with a population nearly two and a 
half times as much (180 millions) had a total foreign trade 
of only £272,000,000. Portugal and Brazil together have 
a population of nearly 30 millions, with a foreign trade 
exceeding £160,000,000 ; so that the Portuguese language 
is also of considerable value, which is likely to increase in 
the future ; for it is in these markets, more than in those of 
an impoverished Europe, that trade is likely to be most 
active during the next decade. That the Americans are 
really taking the matter up seriously is shown by a passage 
in the annual report of the Southern Railway to June 30th 
last, which reached this country last week, in which it was 
mentioned that the Company, in addition to its educational 
activities in connection with agriculture, had been stimu- 
lating the people of the Southern States “ to take advantage 
of current opportunities for a mutually profitable trade 
with Latin America.” The report goes on to say that the 
Company has created a South American agency, which has 
already laid the foundation of a foreign trade which is entirely 
new to many manufacturers in the South, and may become 
an important factor in the industrial activities of the country ; 
and then follows this remark: “* One interesting result of 
this movement is that fifteen thousand school children are 
now studying Spanish in the schools of the South as a direct 
result of recommendations to educational authorities by the 
South American agency.” 

* * + 

Some of the British banks trading overseas realise the 

changed direction of foreign trade, and that one or two of 
them do not intend to be left out in the cold if they can help 
it is shown by the speech of the chairman of the Anglo- 
South American Bank, Sir Robert Harvey, at the annual 
general meeting held a few days ago. He stated that the 
war had caused important developments in the trade 
between the United States and the South American countries, 
resulting in an extension of direct financial operations 
between the two parts of the Western continent, but that 
the Anglo-South American Bank, having a branch in New 
York as well as branches throughout South America, was 
closely watching the trend of events with a view to securing 
its proportionate participation. This Bank’s annual meeting 
is always interesting on account of the résumé there given 
of Argentine and Chilean conditions. Argentina has ex- 
ported 2,500,000 tons of wheat this year as compared with 
only 900,000 tons last year, and there is available for export 
5,000,000 tons of maize, of which only 3,000,000 tons have 
thus far been shipped, as against total shipments of 1,800,000 
for the previous year. The Republic has benefited not only 
in quantity but also from the considerably higher price 
realised by its commodities, wool alone having risen some- 
thing like 50 per cent. Less meat has been shipped, but 
price increases make the export appear greater than during 
the previous year. The benefit of all this exportation to 
agriculturists and graziers is already beginning to make 
itself felt by enabling the payment of mortgage and other 
debts, and the general position of the whole community is 
very much improved. Importers have had a very bad year, 
but prospects are much better. In Chile, also, the position is 
much better than at one time appeared likely, for the falling 
off in the demand for nitrate for agricultural purposes by 
the belligerent countries was in a large measure counter- 
balanced by the demand for the same product for making 
explosives—a modern equivalent of turning ploughshares 
into swords ! Emm Davies. 
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A BOOK OF BRIDGES. 

By FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. Text by W. 
SHAW SPARROW. Containing 36 colour plates and 
36 Line Drawings. Crown 4to. 21/- net. 

Also Large Paper Edition, limited to 75 numbered 
copies for sale in England and America. Crown Folio, 
(15X10). Printed on hand-made paper, with an 
Original Lithograph by Frank BrancGwywn, of which 
only the copies required for this edition will be printed, 
after which it will be taken off the stone. £5 5 O net. 


IS THERE A SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM ? 
A REPLY TO MR. J. M. ROBERTSON AND ANDREW LANG. 
By G. G. GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo. 16/- net. 


A PAINTER OF DREAMS. 
By A. W. M. STIRLING, Author of “Coke of 
Norfolk.’ With numerous illustrations. Demy 8vo 
12/6 net. 


MY YEARS AT THE AUSTRIAN COURT. 


By NELLIE RYAN. With 16 illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 106 net. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY. (2nd Series 
By WINIFRED STEPHENS. 

The Novelists discussed in this volume are :— 
MARCELLE TINAYRE, ROMAIN ROLLAND, JEROME 
and JEAN THARAUD, RENE BoyLésve, PIERRE MILLE 
and JEAN AICARD. 


THE PATH OF GLORY. 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. French Text, with 
English Translation by A. R. ALLINSON. Uniform 
in size with Collected English Edition of Anatole 
France. 3/6 net 


Written by ANATOLE FRANCE for the benefit of 
French Disabled Soldiers. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ? 


By THOMAS W. WILBY. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net 


FOOTNOTES TO LIFE. 


By DR. FRANK CRANE. Crown 8vo. 3/6 net. 


MY LIFE OUT OF PRISON. 
By DONALD LOWRIE, Author of ‘‘ My Life in 
Prison." Crown 8vo. 6/- net. 
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THE LATEST NOVELS. 


6/- each. 
LOOKING FOR GRACE. 
By Mrs. HORACE TREMLETT 
ZEPPELIN NIGHTS. 
By VIOLET HUNT and FORD MADOX HUEFFER 
THE SUPER-BARBARIANS. 
By CARLTON DAWE 
BILDAD THE QUILL-DRIVER. 


By WILLIAM CAINE 
THEODORA. 
By FRANCES FENWICK WILLIAMS 
VICTOR VICTORIOUS. By C. STARR JOHNS 
CRAINQUEBILLE., By ANATOLE FRANCE 
Translated by WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
3/6 net each. 
MORE ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C. 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY 
MOONBEAMS FROM THE LARGER LUNACY. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
BARNAVAUX, By PIERRE MILLE 
Translated by B. Dritiien, with Eight Coloured 
Illustrations by HELEN McKIE. 
1/- net. 
JOFFRE CHAPS and Some Others. 
By PIERRE MILLE 
Translated by B. DRILLIEN. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, W. 
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(Established in Parliament Street 1819) 


Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street 


WESTMINSTER 


PUBLISHERS, PARLIAMENTARY AND 
GENERAL BOOKSELLERS AND PRINTERS 


ESSRS. P. S. KING & SON make a specialty of 
Publications dealing with 


LOcAL GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL QUESTIONS, 
ECONOMICS, POLITICS, 


and issue at the beginning of each month a list of Publi- 
* cations, including Parliamentary Papers, Reports, etc., 

issued during the preceding month. Messrs. KING & SON 

will be pleased to send this monthly list regularly as 

published to any of their customers wishing to receive it. 

PUBLISHERS OF THE REPORTS AND PUBLICATIONS OF THE 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

CHINA MARITIME CUSTOMS. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

INDIA OFFICE AND GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

NEW SOUTH WALES GOVERNMENT. 

COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY CONGRESS, 

LONDON SCHOQL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: Stupigs IN Economics, 


CATALOGUE of Parliamentary Papers, 1801-1900, with 
Notes of their Contents. 317 pp., quarto, bound, 7/6. 


SUPPLEMENT to ditto, 1901-1910 ... ... ... .. 5S/- 
ANNUAL LIST of Parliamentary Papers post free on 
application. 





NEW BOOKS 


ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


ENGLISH PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION. 
By B. G. BANNINGTON, Gilchrist Medallist Political Science, Society 
of Arts Medallist Economics, late Scholar London School of Economics. 
In the Series of the London School of Economics. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 
4s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 6d. 


STUDY OF INDUSTRIAL FLUCTUATION. 
Ready shortly. 
By DENNIS H. ROBERTSON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 5d. 
CONTENTS.—PART I. Fluctuations of Individual Trades. Chap. I. 
Temptations to Over-Investment. II. Aggravations of Depression. 
III. Fluctuations in Cost. IV. Miscellaneous Changes in Demand. 
V. Crop Volumes, Transport and Construction. VI. Values and Con- 
struction. VII. Crop Values and Consumption. PART II. Fluctuations 
of General Trade. Chap. I. Revival. II. Crisis and Dep ession. 
III. The Wage and Money Systems. IV. Conclusion. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
Their Actual Working and Ascertaimed Results in the United 
Kingdom. By H. J. HOARE, B.Sc., LL.B., 2nd Lieutenant, 10th 
London Regt., killed in action at the Dardanelles, 15th August, 
1915. With introduction by Sir LAURENCE GOMME. Crown 8vo. 
Cioth. 8s.6d. net. Inland Postage, 4d. 
Sco!sman.—" Mr. Hoare writes with inside knowledge of his subject, and on 
that account deserves attention.” 


THE ECONOMICS OF WAR AND CONQUEST. 


An Examination of Mr. Norman Angell's Economic Doctrines. By 
J. H. JONES, M.A., Lecturer in Social Economics in the University of 
Glasgow ; Honorary Director of the Glasgow School of Social Study 
and Training; Author of ‘‘ The Tinplate Industry,"’ etc. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 4d. 


Times.—"‘ One of the most searching and effective criticisms of the actual 
conclusions of Mr. Norman Angell that has yet appeared."’ 


THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF THE 
MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA. 


By A. L. BOWLEY, Sc.D., Professor of Statistics of the University of 
London; Author of ‘‘ Elements of Statistics,'’ &c. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
8s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 4d. 
Athene@um.—'* The book is very lucidly written. . . . may be commended to 
the notice of all who profess the least interest in sociological enquiry."’ 
List of Messrs. King's publications on~PEACE AND WAR, FISCAL 
QUESTION, HEALTH, LAND, FINANCE, WOMEN’S QUESTIONS, 
POOR LAW, LOCAL GOVERNMENT, LABOUR, RAILWAYS, TRANS. 
PORT, and Subject Catalogue of Publications on BCONOMICS, 
POLITICS and SOCIOLOGY, will be sent post free on application. 
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THE FUTURE OF DEMOCRACY psy uy, 
HYNDMAN. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2/6 net. ust out. 
Essays on the great social and political forces of our time. The author has 
seen many changes in Europe, and is able, from the fullness of his knowledge 
to forecast the probable course of events, and to drive home his warnings of 
long ago, which are already being largely justified. 


TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By JOHN A. HOBSON. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2/6 net. 
[Second Impression, 
*“ Cool, dispassionate and temperate in its analysis, careful and thorough 
its most striking quality is its optimism.”—Datly News. 


ENGLAND’S GUARANTEE TO BELGIUM 
AND LUXEMBURG By C. P. SANGER and H. T. J. 
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